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About the 2009 Yearbook 



The 2009 edition of the State Teacher Policy Yearbook is the National Council on Teacher Quality's 
third annual review of state laws, rules and regulations that govern the teaching profession. This 
year's report is a comprehensive analysis of the full range of each state's teacher policies, measured 
against a realistic blueprint for reform. 

The release of the 2009 Yearbook comes at a particularly opportune time. Race to the Top, the $4.5 billion federal discretionary 
grant competition, has put unprecedented focus on education reform in general, and teacher quality in particular. In many respects, 
the Yearbook provides a road map to the Race to the Top, addressing key policy areas such as teacher preparation, evaluation, 
alternative certification and compensation. Our analysis makes clear that states have a great deal of work to do in order to ensure 
that every child has an effective teacher. 

The 2009 Yearbook revisits most of the goals from our first two editions, with a few new goals added for good measure. With 
ongoing feedback from state officials, practitioners, policy groups and other education organizations, as well as NCTQ’s own 
nationally respected advisory group, we have continued to refine and develop our policy goals. Consequently, many of the goals 
and related indicators have changed from previous reviews. We therefore have not published comparisons with prior ratings, but 
look forward to tracking state progress in future editions. 

Our goals meet NCTQ's five criteria for an effective reform framework: 

1. They are supported by a strong rationale, grounded in the best research available. 

(A full list of the citations supporting each goal can be found at www.nctq.org/stpy.) 

2. They offer practical, rather than pie-in-the-sky, solutions for improving teacher quality. 

3. They take on the teaching profession's most pressing needs, including making the profession more responsive to 
the current labor market. 

4. They are for the most part relatively cost neutral. 

5. They respect the legitimate constraints that some states face so that the goals can work in all 50 states. 

As is now our practice, in addition to a national summary report, we have customized the Yearbook so that each state has its own 
report, with its own analyses and data. Users can download any of our 51 state reports (including the District of Columbia) from 
our website at www.nctq.org/stpy. Since some national perspective is always helpful, each state report contains charts and graphs 
showing how the state performed compared to all other states. We also point to states that offer a "Best Practice" for other states 
to emulate. 

in addition to giving an overall grade, we also give “sub-grades" in each of the five areas organizing the goals. These grades break 
down even further, with an eye toward giving a full perspective on the states' progress. We rate state progress on the individual 
goals using a familiar and useful graphic: ## 900 . 

We hope the Yearbook continues to serve as an important resource for state school chiefs, school boards, legislatures and the many 
advocates who press hard for reform. In turn, we maintain our commitment to listen and learn. 



Sincerely, 




Kate Walsh, President 



Goals 



AREA 1: DELIVERING WELL PREPARED TEACHERS 

7 -A: Admission into Preparation Programs 

The state should require undergraduate teacher preparation programs to administer a basic skills test as a criterion for 
admission. 

7 -B: Elementary Teacher Preparation 

The state should ensure that its teacher preparation programs provide elementary teachers with a broad liberal 
arts education. 

7 -C: Teacher Preparation in Reading Instruction 

The state should ensure that new elementary teachers know the science of reading instruction. 

7 -D: Teacher Preparation in Mathematics 

The state should ensure that new elementary teachers have sufficient knowledge of mathematics content. 

7 -E: Middle School Teacher Preparation 

The state should ensure that middle school teachers are sufficiently prepared to teach appropriate grade-level 
content. 

7 -F: Special Education Teacher Preparation 

The state should ensure that special education teachers are prepared to teach content-area subject matter. 

1 -G: Assessing Professional Knowledge 

The state should use a licensing test to verify that all new teachers meet its professional standards. 

7 -H: Teacher Preparation Program Accountability 

The state's approval process for teacher preparation programs should hold programs accountable for the quality of 
the teachers they produce. 

7 -/: State Authority for Program Approval 

The state should retain full authority over its process for approving teacher preparation programs. 

1- J: Balancing Professional Coursework 

The state should ensure that teacher preparation programs provide an efficient and balanced program of study. 

AREA 2: EXPANDING THE POOL OF TEACHERS 

2- A: Alternate Route Eligibility 

The state should require alternate route programs to exceed the admission requirements of traditional preparation 
programs while also being flexible to the needs of nontraditional candidates. 

2-B: Alternate Route Preparation 

The state should ensure that its alternate routes provide streamlined preparation that is relevant to the 
immediate needs of new teachers. 

2- C: Alternate Route Usage and Providers 

The state should provide an alternate route that is free from regulatory obstacles that inappropriately limit its us 
age and providers. 

2-D: Alternate Route Program Accountability 

The state should ensure that its approval process for alternate route programs holds them accountable for the 
performance of their teachers. 

2-E: Licensure Reciprocity 

The state should help to make teacher licenses fully portable among states, with appropriate safeguards. 
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AREA 3: IDENTIFYING EFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

3- A: State Data Systems 

The state should develop a data system that contributes some of the evidence needed to assess teacher effectiveness. 

3-B: Evaluation of Effectiveness 

The state should require instructional effectiveness to be the preponderant criterion of any teacher evaluation. 

3-C: Frequency of Evaluations 

The state should require annual evaluations of all teachers and multiple evaluations of all new teachers. 

3-D: Tenure 

The state should require that tenure decisions be meaningful. 

3-E: Licensure Advancement 

The state should ensure that licensure advancement is based on evidence of effectiveness. 

3- F: Equitable Distribution 

The state should contribute to the equitable distribution of teacher talent among schools in its districts by means of 
good reporting. 

AREA 4: RETAINING EFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

4- A: Induction 

The state should require effective induction for all new teachers, with special emphasis on teachers in high-needs schools. 

4-B: Pay Scales 

The state should give local districts full authority for pay scales, eliminating potential barriers such as state salary 
schedules and other regulations that control how districts pay teachers. 

4-C: Retention Pay 

The state should support retention pay, such as significant boosts in salary after tenure is awarded, for effective teachers. 

4-D: Compensation for Prior Work Experience 

The state should encourage districts to provide compensation for related prior subject-area work experience. 

4-E: Differential Pay 

The state should support differential pay for effective teaching in shortage and high-needs areas. 

4-F: Performance Pay 

The state should support performance pay, but in a manner that recognizes its infancy, appropriate uses and limitations. 

4-C: Pension Sustainability 

The state should ensure that excessive resources are not committed to funding teachers' pension systems. 

4- FI: Pension Flexibility 

The state should ensure that pension systems are portable, flexible and fair to all teachers. 

4- 1: Pension Neutrality 

The state should ensure that pension systems are neutral, uniformly increasing pension wealth with each additional year 
of work. 

AREA 5: EXITING INEFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

5- A: Licensure Loopholes 

The state should close loopholes that allow teachers who have not met licensure requirements to continue teaching. 

5-8: Unsatisfactory Evaluations 

The state should articulate consequences for teachers with unsatisfactory evaluations, including specifying that 
teachers with multiple unsatisfactory evaluations are eligible for dismissal. 

5-C: Dismissal for Poor Performance 

The state should ensure that the process for terminating ineffective teachers is expedient and fair to all parties. 

APPENDIX 
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Executive Summary: Key Findings 



1. Taken as a whole, state teacher policies are broken, outdated and inflexible. 

While the focus on teacher quality and human capital has never been greater, the broad range of 
state laws, rules and regulations that govern the teaching profession remains in need of 
comprehensive reform. 



The average overall state grade for the 2009 State 
Teacher Policy Yearbook is a "D." 

States fare worst in the critical area of “Identifying 
Effective Teachers," with an average grade of "D-.” 

The highest average grades are in the areas of 
"Retaining Effective Teachers" and "Expanding the 
Teaching Pool,” a "D+.” 



Florida received the highest overall grade, a "C." 
Seven other states received a "C-": Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas. 

Three states received an overall grade of “F": Maine, 
Montana and Vermont. 



Figure A Average State Grades 



Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 


D 


Expanding the Teaching Pool 


D+ 


Identifying Effective Teachers 


D- 


Retaining Effective Teachers 


D+ 


Exiting Ineffective Teachers 


D 


Average Overall Grade 


D 



2. Evaluation and tenure policies do not consider what should count the most 
about teacher performance: classroom effectiveness. 

Although states control most features of teacher evaluation and tenure, student learning is noticeably 
absent from the conversation. 



Only four states require evidence of student 
learning to be the preponderant criterion in 
teacher evaluations. Just 16 states require 
any objective measures of student learning. 
Twenty-one states do not even require that 
evaluations must include classroom observa- 
tions. 

Only 24 states require that new teachers be 
evaluated more than once a year. Nine states 
do not require any evaluations of new teach- 
ers. Further, only 17 states require that new 
teachers be evaluated early enough in the 
school year to provide the essential feedback 
and support that all new teachers need. 



States are even more lax when it comes to 
holding veteran teachers accountable for 
their classroom performance. Only 15 states 
require annual evaluations, with some states 
permitting teachers to go five years or even 
longer without an evaluation. 

Only four states require the consideration of 
any evidence of teacher performance as part 
of tenure decisions; the remaining 47 states 
permit districts to award tenure virtually 
automatically. 



47 



states 
allow tenure to be 
awarded virtually 
automatically 
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states 

require annual 
evaluations of 
all teachers 



Even if states were to require evidence of 
effectiveness for tenure, 43 states allow 
teachers to earn tenure in three years or 
less, which does not give schools enough 
time to accumulate the necessary data to 
make a responsible decision about teacher 
performance. 



Although most states have the preliminary 
pieces of longitudinal data systems in place, 
only 21 states have the capacity to match 
individual student records with individual 
teacher records. Of these 21 states, only three 
make any use of the data to assess teacher 
effectiveness. 



3. States are complicit in keeping ineffective teachers in the classroom. 

States fail to articulate that poor classroom performance is grounds for dismissal, create obstacles for 
districts seeking to dismiss poor performers and provide loopholes that allow ineffective teachers to 
remain in the classroom. 



All but three states have laws on their books 
that address teacher dismissal, but these laws 
are much more likely to consider criminal and 
moral violations than teacher effectiveness. 
Only one state articulates a separate policy for 
dismissing teachers for poor performance. In 
addition, 38 states allow (and another 8 states 
appear to allow) multiple appeals of dismiss- 
als, taking decisions about who stays and who 
goes away from those with educational exper- 
tise and making it too difficult for districts to 
attempt to dismiss poor performers. 

Just 13 states specify that teachers who have 
been rated unsatisfactory on multiple evalua- 
tions should be eligible for dismissal. Only 25 
states require districts to place a teacher with 
an unsatisfactory evaluation on an improve- 
ment plan. 



Licensure tests are meant to ensure that an 
individual meets the minimal qualifications 
to be a teacher, yet 21 states permit teach- 
ers to remain in the classroom for three years 
or more without passing all required licensing 
tests. A mere nine states require teachers to 
pass all tests before entering the classroom. 

Although the No Child Left Behind Act the- 
oretically banned the practice of employ- 
ing teachers under emergency licenses, 40 
states still allow teachers in classrooms under 
such licenses in at least some circumstances. 
Sixteen of these 40 states issue renewable 
emergency licenses, meaning that teach- 
ers who have not met all minimum require- 
ments are allowed to remain in classrooms for 
extended — and perhaps indefinite — periods 
of time. 



1 



state separates 
dismissal policy for 
poor performance 
from criminal and 
morality violations 



► 



i 



A states allow 
multiple 

appeals of teacher 
dismissals 



4. Few states' alternate routes to certification provide a genuine alternative 
pathway into the teaching profession. 

Instead of offering a real alternative, most states' alternate routes either mirror traditional routes or 
appear to be little more than emergency certificates in disguise. 



states 

offer a genuine 
alternate route 
to certification 



Although all but one state claim they have 
an alternate route, only five states offer a 
genuine alternate route that provides an 
accelerated, responsible and flexible pathway 
into the profession for talented individu- 
als. While the routes in 24 states could be 
improved with some regulatory adjustments, 
the routes on the books in the remaining 21 
states are in need of fundamental and exten- 
sive restructuring. 



States do little to effectively screen candi- 
dates seeking admission to their alternate 
routes. Just 11 states require alternate route 
candidates to meet an appropriate standard 
of past academic performance, and only 28 
states require all alternate route candidates 
to pass a subject-matter test before starting 
to teach. 
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Alternate route admissions criteria in only 
19 states are flexible to the needs and back- 
grounds of nontraditional candidates. The 
remaining 32 states require candidates to 
have a subject-area major without permitting 
candidates to alternatively demonstrate sub- 
ject knowledge by passing a test. 

In terms of coursework requirements, many 
alternate route programs closely resemble 
traditional preparation programs. Only 14 
states appropriately limit the amount of 



coursework that can be required of alternate 
route teachers. In addition, only 12 states 
require that alternate route teachers receive 
mentoring of high quality and intensity. 

Most states still view alternative certification 
as the route reserved for needy districts or 
shortage subject areas. Only 20 states allow 
broad usage of their alternate routes across 
subjects, grades and geographic areas, and 
also allow organizations other than higher 
education institutions to train teachers. 



states 
have no 

limitations on the 
usage or providers 
of their alternate 
routes 

L A 



5. States' requirements for elementary teacher preparation ill equip teachers of 
the youngest students to teach the basic building blocks of all learning: 
reading and mathematics. 

Few states are doing enough to make sure that prospective elementary teachers know how to teach 
reading or mathematics, arguably the most important job of an elementary teacher. 



states have 
an adequate 
test in reading 
instruction 



1 

state has an 
adequate test of 
mathematics 



Only 25 states require teacher preparation 
programs to fully address the science of read- 
ing either through coursework requirements 
or standards that programs must meet. Even 
fewer states make sure that prospective 
teachers actually have acquired this knowl- 
edge. Only five states use an appropriate, 
rigorous test that ensures teachers are well 
prepared to teach their students to read. 

Aspiring elementary teachers must acquire 
a deep conceptual knowledge of the math- 
ematics that they will teach. Massachusetts 
is the only state that requires such prepara- 
tion and is also the only state that requires an 
appropriate, rigorous test that ensures teach- 
ers are well prepared to teach mathematics. 



States' requirements also neglect prepara- 
tion in the broad content that elementary 
teachers must deliver. For example, only two 
states require elementary teacher candidates 
to study American literature, and only 17 
states require introductory study of American 
history. While more states require study of 
science, preparation is still generally lacking, 
with 36 states requiring physical science, and 
just two states requiring chemistry. While 
32 states recognize the importance of arts 
education in the elementary classroom by 
requiring preparation in music, only one 
requires art history. 
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6. States' requirements for middle school teachers do not prepare these 
teachers to transition students to more advanced secondary-level content. 

Middle school grades are critical years of schooling, a time when far too many students fall through 
the cracks. Yet many states fail to distinguish the knowledge and skills needed by middle school 
teachers from those needed by elementary teachers. 



states permit 
I middle school 
teachers to teach on a 
K-8 generalist license 



V 



; 



states require 
insufficient 
content preparation 
for middle school 
teachers 



Sixteen states allow teachers to teach grades 
seven and eight with a K-8 generalist license. 
Another five states allow this license to be 
used under certain circumstances. By offering 
such licenses, states suggest the content and 
pedagogy needed to teach eighth grade math 
or science is no different than what is required 
of early elementary grade teachers. 



Twenty-six states require insufficient content 
preparation for middle school teachers. Only 
nine states require middle school teachers 
to earn two minors, the most flexible way to 
ensure that middle school teachers will be 
qualified to teach two subject areas. 



7. States' requirements for the preparation of special education teachers are 
one of the most neglected and dysfunctional areas of teacher policy. 

States’ low expectations for what special education teachers should know stand in stark contradic- 
tion to state and federal expectations that special education students should meet the same high 
standards as other students. 



Twenty-six states do not require elementary 
special education teacher candidates to take 
any subject-matter coursework or demon- 
strate content knowledge on a subject-matter 
test. The remaining states have requirements 
that vary tremendously in terms of the qual- 
ity of content-area preparation they require. 

Although secondary special education teach- 
ers must be highly qualified in every subject 
they will teach, not one state requires teacher 
preparation programs to ensure that second- 
ary special education teachers are highly 



qualified in two subject areas upon program 
completion. Sixteen states require second- 
ary special education teachers to be qualified 
in one core area, while the remainder — 35 
states — do not require that programs gradu- 
ate secondary special education teachers who 
are highly qualified in any core academic 
areas. 

No state offers a separate HOUSSE route 
for new secondary special education teach- 
ers to use to achieve highly qualified status, 
although this is specifically permitted under 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 



26 



states 
require no content 
preparation for 
elementary special 
education teachers 



r 



A 



35 states do not 

require secondary 
special education 
teachers to graduate 
highly qualified in even 
one subject area 
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8. States fail to exercise appropriate oversight of their teacher 
preparation programs. 

States do not hold their teacher preparation programs accountable for their admission standards, 
efficiency of program delivery or, most importantly, the quality of their graduates. 



Although 46 states require teacher candidates 
to pass a basic skills test in order to receive a 
license, only 1 5 states make such test a condi- 
tion of admission into a teacher preparation 
program, with the result that programs spend 
too much time remediating skill deficits and 
not enough time preparing teachers for the 
classroom. 

Few states connect their program-approval 
process to measurable outcome data about 
programs' graduates. Only 21 states collect 
any meaningful objective data that reflect 
program effectiveness, and just five of these 
states have taken the next step of setting 
minimum standards that programs must 
meet to continue receiving approval. 

Despite the absence of evidence linking 
accreditation to the preparation of more 
effective teachers, seven states require their 



programs to attain national accreditation in 
order to receive state approval. One state 
allows programs to bypass state approval if 
they earn national accreditation. Another 12 
states too closely tie their approval process to 
national accreditation. 

States do little to keep programs' tenden- 
cies to require too much professional course- 
work in check. Programs with excessive 
professional-coursework requirements leave 
little room for electives, make it difficult to 
graduate in four years and may leave insuffi- 
cient room for adequate subject-matter prep- 
aration. In 44 states, NCTQ found approved 
programs that require 60 or more credit hours 
in education coursework. Just 4 states have 
policies that regulate the amount of profes- 
sional coursework that may be required. 



states 
require 
a basic skills test 
for admission to a 
teacher preparation 
program 









states set minimum 
standards for teacher 
preparation program 
performance 



9. States cling to outmoded compensation structures, providing few financial 
incentives to retain effective teachers. 

States do not encourage — or in some cases even allow — districts to move away from traditional "step and 
lane" salary schedules and toward compensation structures that reward high-performing teachers. 



18 






states require 
districts to pay 
more to teachers 
with advanced 
degrees 






states have 
performance 
pay initiatives 
connected to 
evidence of student 
achievement 



Seventeen states require districts to adhere 
to a state-dictated salary schedule that sets 
minimum pay for every level, and 18 states 
require districts to pay more to teachers 
with advanced degrees — generally master's 
degrees — which have never been shown to 
add value to teachers' effectiveness. 

Only 28 states help districts by supporting 
incentives (differential pay or loan forgive- 
ness) to teach in high-needs schools, and just 
25 states provide incentives to teach shortage 
subject areas such as mathematics or science. 

Of the 19 states that support performance 
pay, not all have programs that recognize its 
appropriate uses and limitations. Only 16 



states explicitly connect performance pay to 
evidence of student achievement, and only 1 4 
states ensure that all teachers are able to par- 
ticipate, whether or not they have students 
who take standardized tests. 

Only six states ensure that districts fairly 
compensate new teachers who bring with 
them relevant prior work experience. 

Not a single state encourages local districts to 
provide significant pay increases to teachers 
when they are awarded tenure, a milestone in 
a teacher's career that should be significant, 
but is instead automatic. Such pay increases 
would be smart policy if tenure decisions 
were based on a review of evidence of teacher 
effectiveness. 
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10. State pension systems are not flexible or fair, and many are in questionable 
financial health. 

States continue to provide teachers with expensive and inflexible pension plans that do not reflect 
the realities of the modern workforce and that they may be unable to sustain. 



27 



states have 
teacher 



pension systems in 
questionable 
financial health 



states offer teachers a 
defined contribution 
plan as their primary 
pension plan 



Based on states’ own reports, the pension 
systems in 27 states do not meet actuarial 
benchmarks for funding level and/or amorti- 
zation period, making their financial sustain- 
ability uncertain. 

A mere three states offer teachers the option 
of selecting a defined contribution plan as 
their primary pension plan; one additional 
state provides only a defined contribution 
plan. The portability of these plans can be 
attractive to an increasingly mobile workforce. 

Forty-eight states make teachers wait more 
than three years to vest in their pension plans; 
nine states make teachers wait for 10 years. 
Teachers who leave the system before vest- 
ing do not receive benefits upon retiring; they 
can only withdraw their funds. In some states, 
teachers are not even entitled to withdraw 
the full amount they contributed. 

States pass on much of the expense of their 
generous pension systems to school districts, 
committing districts' limited resources to 
funding retirement benefits. Local districts 



in some states are required to contribute as 
much as 20 percent of teachers' salaries to 
the pension system and/or Social Security. 

Although retirement eligibility and benefit 
payments are often tied to the number of 
years a teacher has worked, 18 states do not 
allow teachers to purchase time for approved 
leaves of absence, such as maternity or pater- 
nity care. Another 19 states limit how much 
time can be purchased. 

Fifteen states use a formula to calculate 
retirement benefits that changes based on 
number of years of teaching, meaning that 
some years are worth more than others. 

Forty-six states pay out much more in retire- 
ment benefits to some teachers than others 
by allowing retirement based on years of ser- 
vice rather than age, at a price of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in additional benefits 
per teacher. For example, a teacher who can 
retire at age 50 collects 15 years of benefits 
more than a teacher with comparable experi- 
ence who retires at age 65. 
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Summary Grade Chart 
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Figure C 

States successfully addressing teacher quality goals 



Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 



Best Practice State States Meet Coal 



7 -A: Admission into Preparation Programs 



7 -B: Elementary Teacher Preparation 




7 -C: Teacher Preparation in Reading Instruction 



Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Virginia 



7 -D: Teacher Preparation in Mathematics 



Massachusetts 



7 -E: Middle School Teacher Preparation 



Georgia 



7 -F: Special Education Teacher Preparation 



7 -C: Assessing Professional Knowledge 



7 -H: Teacher Preparation Program Accountability 



7 -/: State Authority for Program Approval 



7 -J: Balancing Professional Coursework 




Connecticut, Louisiana, Mississippi, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
West Virginia 



Oklahoma, Tennessee 



Connecticut, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New Jersey 



Arizona, Arkansas, California, Florida, 

Hawaii, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, 

New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia 



Alabama, California, Colorado, 

District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, 

Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 

New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 

Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin 



California, Tennessee, Virginia 



Area 2: Expanding the Pool of Teachers 



^ f Best Practice State States Meet Goal 



2- A: Alternate Route Eligibility 



Connecticut 



2-B: Alternate Route Preparation 



2-C: Alternate Route Usage and Providers 



-D: Alternate Route Program Accountability 



2-E: Licensure Reciprocity 




Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, New Jersey 



Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 

North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin 
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Area 3: Identifying Effective Teachers 



3-A: State Data Systems 



' Best Practice State States Meet Coal 






3-B: Evaluation of Effectiveness 



Florida 



South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 



3-C: Frequency of Evaluations 



3-D: Tenure 



3-E: Licensure Advancement 



3-F: Equitable Distribution 



Oklahoma 



Idaho, Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Washington 




Area 4: Retaining Effective Teachers 





^ f Best Practice State 


States Meet Coal 


4- A: Induction 


South Carolina 


Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, West Virginia 



4-B: Pay Scales 



4-C: Retention Pay 




4-D: Compensation for PriorWork Experience North Carolina 



California 



4-E: Differential Pay 




Arkansas, California, Florida, Hawaii, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, Wyoming 



4-F: Performance Pay 



4-C: Pension Sustainability 



4-H: Pension Flexibility 



4-1: Pension Neutrality 



Tennessee 



Delaware, New York, 
Wisconsin 



Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah 



District of Columbia, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee 




Alaska, South Dakota 



Minnesota 



Area 5: Exiting Ineffective Teachers 



5-A: Licensure Loopholes 



Best Practice State States Meet Coal 

Colorado, Mississippi, Arizona, Illinois, Nevada, New Mexico, 

New Jersey South Carolina, Virginia 



5-B: Unsatisfactory Evaluations 



Illinois, Oklahoma 



Alaska, Colorado, Florida, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Washington 



5-C: Dismissal for Poor Performance 
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State Summaries: Introduction 



The following pages summarize each state's progress in meeting the 
Yearbook goals. An overall grade is provided for each state, as well as 
a grade for each of the five areas: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers, 

Expanding the Teaching Pool, Identifying Effective Teachers, Retaining 
Effective Teachers and Exiting Ineffective Teachers. 

For more detailed information about each state's performance, please see its 
individual state report, available at: www.nctq.org/stpy/reports. 
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How is Alabama Faring? 



Area 1: C- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Alabama's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its recently adopted 
elementary teacher standards address some important subject areas, Alabama does not ensure that elementary 
teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required 
to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to 
the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science 
of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Alabama is on the right track when it comes to sufficiently 
preparing middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content; however, the state does not ensure that 
special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Alabama also does not 
require new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. The state's efforts to hold preparation programs 
accountable for the quality of teachers they produce is commendable, as is Alabama's retention of full authority 
over its program approval process. However, the state lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher 
candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C+ 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Alabama's alternate routes to teacher certification need improvement.The state's alternate routes are not sufficiently 
selective or flexible to the needs of nontraditional candidates and are limited in terms of both usage and providers. 
Commendably, Alabama does streamline alternate route preparation requirements. The state also collects and 
publishes some objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers 
they prepare. Further, Alabama's policies targeting licensure reciprocity for teachers from other states are exemplary. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Alabama’s efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are in need of improvement. Although the state has all the 
elements of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide 
value-added evidence of teacher effectiveness. Its teacher evaluation system utilizes classroom observations but 
fails to require evidence of student learning through objective measures such as standardized test scores. Alabama 
commendably requires multiple evaluations for its new teachers, including one early in the year; however, the 
state fails to require annual evaluations for its nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for 
new teachers in Alabama is just three years, and the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative 
effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not 
based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable 
distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 

Although Alabama's policies for new teacher induction are commendable, the state's policies regarding teacher 
compensation are sorely lacking. Alabama does not give districts full authority for how teachers are paid and does 
not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers 
working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, Alabama's teacher pension 
system is not financially sustainable. The state only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its 
pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers (e.g., teachers must have 10 years of service to vest). 
Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not 
accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: C- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Although Alabama only issues nonrenewable emergency certificates, it still allows teachers who have not passed 
licensing tests to teach for up to one year. The state commendably requires all teachers who receive unsatisfactory 
evaluations to be placed on improvement plans; however, it fails to insist that teachers who do not improve be 
considered automatically eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, Alabama allows tenured teachers who are terminated for 
poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for 
ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 

Overall Grade: C- 
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How is Alaska Faring? 



Area 1: F 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Alaska's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Alaska does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs 
are not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs 
of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading 
or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Alaska also does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach 
appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The 
state also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject 
matter. Elementary teachers in Alaska are only required to pass either a content knowledge test or a pedagogy test; 
secondary teachers are not required to pass a pedagogy test. Unfortunately, the state does not hold preparation 
programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, and it has not retained full authority over its program 
approval process. Further, Alaska lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of 
the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Alaska does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate 
route is not sufficiently selective, and although preparation is streamlined, Alaska does not ensure that it meets 
the immediate needs of new teachers. In addition, Alaska limits the route to secondary candidates and does not 
collect or publish objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers 
they prepare. Finally, Alaska's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state 
teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Alaska’s efforts to identify effective teachers are sorely lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary elements 
for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and although it requires classroom 
observations as part of teacher evaluations, it offers minimal direction to districts about additional evaluation 
content, including objective measures such as standardized tests as evidence of student learning. Unfortunately, 
Alaska fails to require multiple evaluations for new teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. 
In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Alaska is just three years, and the state does not require 
any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. 
Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little 
school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Alaska does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers, although the state does require 
mentoring for new teachers in intervention districts. Alaska gives districts authority for how teachers are paid, and 
the state has a pilot performance pay program; however, Alaska's other policies regarding teacher compensation 
need improvement. Alaska does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or 
differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas. The state does, however, have 
commendable pension policies. Alaska offers flexibility to its teachers by providing retirement benefits through a fair, 
portable defined contribution plan. However, the current system is not financially sustainable. 

Area 5: D+ 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Alaska allows new teachers to teach in the classroom for up to three years before they must pass subject-matter 
tests. However, the state does require that teachers, who receive an unsatisfactory evaluation, regardless of 
employment status, be placed on an improvement plan and then made eligible for dismissal if they do not improve. 
Regrettably, Alaska allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and 
it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license 
revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 



Overall Grade: D 
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How is Arizona Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Arizona's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its testing standards 
address some important subject areas, Arizona does not ensure that elementary teachers are provided with a broad 
liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are not required to address the science of reading 
or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require 
elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Arizona also 
does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle 
school teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The state does not ensure that special education teachers are 
adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Commendably, Arizona requires all new teachers to pass 
a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, although the state relies on some objective, meaningful data, it 
does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, and it has not retained 
full authority over its program approval process. Further, Arizona lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation 
of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Arizona's alternate route to teacher certification needs improvement. The state's alternate route is sufficiently selec- 
tive, but it lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates and does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined 
preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. While Arizona allows for diversity of providers, it limits 
the usage of its alternate route to secondary teachers and collects little objective data to hold alternate route pro- 
grams accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, Arizona's policies targeting licensure 
reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Arizona's efforts to identify effective teachers are sorely lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary 
elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and although it requires 
classroom observations as part of teacher evaluations, it offers minimal direction to districts about additional evalu- 
ation content, including objective measures such as standardized tests as evidence of student learning. Arizona 
requires multiple evaluations for new teachers but fails to require one early in the year; commendably, nonpro- 
bationary teachers must be evaluated annually. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Arizona is 
just three years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the 
classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence 
of teacher effectiveness, and it does not report any school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution 
of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D+ 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Although Arizona does not require mentoring or induction support for all new teachers, the state does target new- 
teacher retention in high-needs schools. Arizona gives districts authority for how teachers are paid and the state 
has a performance pay program, but its other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Arizona 
does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or differential pay for teach- 
ers working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas. Commendably, Arizona's pension system for teachers is 
currently financially sustainable. However, the state only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers. While 
Arizona offers teachers leaving the system more flexibility than most states, its pension policies are not fair to all 
teachers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth 
does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: C- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Arizona commendably no longer issues emergency teaching certificates to teachers of core academic subjects. However, 
although the state requires some assistance for teachers receiving unsatisfactory evaluations, it is unclear if subsequent 
negative evaluations would make a teacher eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, Arizona allows tenured teachers who are 
terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dis- 
missed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality 
violations. 



Overall Grade: D+ 
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How is Arkansas Faring? 



Area 1: C- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Arkansas's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission, but it does not ensure that elementary 
teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required to 
address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to the 
needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of 
reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Arkansas is on the right track when it comes to sufficiently preparing 
middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content; however, the state does not ensure that special 
education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Commendably, Arkansas requires 
all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, the state does not hold preparation 
programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, and it has not retained full authority over its program 
approval process. Further, Arkansas lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms 
of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: B 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Arkansas's policies for its alternate route to certification are better than most states'. The admission requirements 
do not exceed those of traditional preparation programs but do consider applicants' past academic performance and 
subject-matter knowledge. Arkansas's alternate route also offers streamlined preparation that meets the immediate 
needs of new teachers, and the state does not limit usage or providers. Regrettably, Arkansas collects little objective 
data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, the 
state's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Arkansas’s efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are in need of improvement. Although the state has all the 
elements of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide 
value-added evidence of teacher effectiveness. Arkansas also does not direct districts to base teacher evaluations 
on subjective or objective measures of student learning. The state requires multiple evaluations for its new teachers, 
including one early in the year; however, it fails to establish administrative records of performance. Commendably, 
nonprobationary teachers must be evaluated annually, but the probationary period for new teachers in Arkansas is 
just three years, and the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom 
before teachers are awarded permanent status. Arkansas is on the right track when it comes to basing licensure 
requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, it reports little school-level data that can help support 
the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Arkansas's policies for new teacher induction are commendable. Arkansas offers differential pay for teachers working 
in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas, and the state supports a performance pay initiative; however, 
the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Arkansas does not give districts full 
authority for how teachers are paid and does not support retention bonuses or compensation for relevant prior work 
experience. Commendably, Arkansas's pension system for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, the 
state only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers. Its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair 
to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension 
wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: C- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Arkansas issues nonrenewable provisional certificates, allowing teachers who have not passed licensing tests to 
teach for up to one year. Also, although the state requires an improvement plan for teachers receiving unsatisfactory 
evaluations, it does not address whether subsequent negative evaluations would make a teacher eligible for dismissal. 
Regrettably, Arkansas allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, 
and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing 
license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 



Overall Grade: C- 
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How is California Faring? 



Area 1: C 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

California's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are better than most states but are still in 
need of improvement. Regrettably, the state does not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to 
program admission. However, its strong testing standards and grading format help ensure that elementary teachers 
are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required to address 
the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of 
elementary teachers. The state does require elementary candidates to pass a test that includes the science of reading, 
and its mathematics assessment is more rigorous than the national exam utilized by most states. Unfortunately, a 
passing mathematics subscore is not required. California also does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers 
to teach appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist license. 
Additionally, the state does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content- 
area subject matter. Commendably, California requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. 
Unfortunately, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, 
but it has retained full authority over its program approval process. California has also articulated policy that ensures 
efficient delivery of content to teacher candidates by monitoring the amount of professional coursework that may 
be required by preparation programs. 

Area 2: D+ 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

California’s alternate routes to teacher certification need improvement. The state's alternate routes are not 
sufficiently selective or flexible to the needs of nontraditional candidates and do not ensure that candidates receive 
streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. Commendably, California does not limit 
the usage or providers of its alternate routes. However, the state collects no objective data to hold alternate route 
programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, California's policies targeting 
licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

California's efforts to identify effective teachers are sorely lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary 
elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and although it requires 
classroom observations as part of teacher evaluations, it fails to require evidence of student learning through objective 
measures such as standardized test scores. California also fails to require multiple evaluations for new teachers or 
annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in California 
is just two years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the 
classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. California is on the right track when it comes to basing licensure 
requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, the state reports little school-level data that can help 
support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C+ 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



California requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. Although the state does not support retention bonuses, 
its other policies regarding teacher compensation are commendable. California gives districts authority for how 
teachers are paid and supports compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers working 
in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas, as well as a performance pay initiative. However, the state's teacher 
pension system is not financially sustainable. California provides only a hybrid pension plan for teachers, which, 
although it has aspects that make it more flexible, is not portable or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits 
are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for 
each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

California issues renewable provisional licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to 
remain in the classroom for up to two years. Although the state requires an improvement plan for teachers receiving 
unsatisfactory evaluations, it does not address whether subsequent negative evaluations would make a teacher 
eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, California allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to 
appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance 
from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 



Overall Grade: D+ 
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How is Colorado Faring? 



Area 1: D- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Colorado's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does not 
require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its elementary teacher 
standards address some important subject areas, Colorado does not ensure that elementary teachers are provided 
with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required to address the science of 
reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary 
teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous 
mathematics assessment. Colorado also does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate 
grade-level content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The state does not 
ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter, nor does it 
require new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, the state does not hold preparation 
programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over its program 
approval process. Further, Colorado lacks sufficient policy to ensure efficient preparation of teacher candidates in 
terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D+ 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Colorado's alternate routes to teacher certification need improvement. The state's alternate routes are not 
sufficiently selective or flexible to the needs of nontraditional candidates. Although preparation is streamlined, 
Colorado does not ensure that it meets the immediate needs of new teachers. Commendably, Colorado does not 
limit the usage or providers of its alternate routes. However, the state collects no objective data to hold alternate 
route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, the state's policies targeting 
licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Colorado's efforts to identify effective teachers are sorely lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary 
elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and its requirements 
regarding teacher evaluations are too ambiguous to ensure the use of objective measures such as standardized tests 
as evidence of student learning. Unfortunately, Colorado fails to require multiple evaluations for new teachers or 
annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Colorado 
is just three years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the 
classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence 
of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of 
teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Colorado requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. The state gives districts authority for how teachers are 
paid and has differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools, but its other policies regarding teacher 
compensation need improvement. Colorado does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior 
work experience, differential pay for teachers working in shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, 
the state's teacher pension system is not currently financially sustainable. Colorado only provides a defined benefit 
pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not fair to all teachers, although Colorado offers teachers 
leaving the system more flexibility than do most states. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula 
that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: B- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Colorado commendably requires that all teachers pass all required subject-matter tests as a condition of initial 
licensure. The state also requires that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory evaluation, regardless of employment 
status, be placed on an improvement plan and then made eligible for dismissal if they do not improve. Regrettably, 
Colorado allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to 
distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation 
for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 



Overall Grade: D+ 
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How is Connecticut Faring? 



Area 1: C 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Connecticut's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement.The state requires 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission; however, it does not ensure that elementary 
teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required to 
address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to the 
needs of elementary teachers. The state does require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading, 
but it does not require a rigorous mathematics assessment. Connecticut's policy regarding the preparation of middle 
school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content is excellent; however, the state does not ensure that special 
education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Unfortunately, Connecticut only 
requires new elementary teachers to pass a combination subject-matter and pedagogy test to attain licensure. The 
state also does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, and it has not 
retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, Connecticut lacks sufficient policy that ensures 
efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: B- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Connecticut's policies for its alternate routes to certification are better than most states. The admission requirements 
exceed those of traditional preparation programs and offer flexibility for nontraditional candidates. Connecticut 
also offers streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers and allows for a diversity of 
providers. Regrettably, Connecticut limits the usage of its alternate routes and does not collect objective data to hold 
alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, the state's policies 
targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D+ 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Connecticut's efforts to identify effective teachers are in need of improvement.The state only has two of the three 
necessary elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and although 
it requires evidence of student performance garnered through multiple measures in teacher evaluations, the state 
does not require this evidence to be the preponderant criterion. Connecticut fails to require multiple evaluations for 
new teachers, but it does require annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. The probationary period for new 
teachers in Connecticut is a reasonable four years, but the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate 
cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. The state's licensure requirements 
are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, Connecticut is on the right track when it comes to 
reporting school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: F 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Connecticut does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. The state gives districts 
authority for how teachers are paid, but other policies regarding teacher compensation are sorely lacking. Connecticut 
does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers 
working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, the state's pension system 
for teachers is not currently financially sustainable. Connecticut only provides a defined benefit pension plan for 
teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers (e.g., teachers must have 10 years of 
service to vest). Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension 
wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: C- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Connecticut issues nonrenewable interim certificates, allowing teachers who have not passed licensing tests to 
teach for up to one year. Although the state requires an improvement plan for teachers receiving unsatisfactory 
evaluations, it does not address whether subsequent negative evaluations would make a teacher eligible for dismissal. 
Regrettably, Connecticut allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple 
times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those 
facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Delaware Faring? 



Area 1: F 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Delaware's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Delaware does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are 
not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of 
elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or 
a rigorous mathematics assessment. Although Delaware commendably does not allow middle school teachers to 
teach on a generalist K-8 license, the state's policy in this area does not ensure that middle school teachers are 
sufficiently prepared to teach appropriate grade-level content. The state also does not ensure that special education 
teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter, nor does it require new teachers to pass a 
pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, Delaware does not hold preparation programs accountable for the 
quality of teachers they produce, and it has not retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, 
Delaware lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional 
coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C+ 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Delaware's alternate route to teacher certification is in need of improvement. The state's alternate route is not 
sufficiently selective and lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates, although it does offer mentoring aimed at 
meeting the immediate needs of new teachers. Commendably, Delaware does not limit the usage or providers of its 
alternate route. In addition, the state collects and publishes some objective data to hold alternate route programs 
accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Delaware's policies targeting licensure 
reciprocity for teachers from other states are on the right track; however, the state fails to insist that all out-of-state 
teachers meet its own testing requirements. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Delaware’s efforts to identify effective teachers are in need of improvement. Although the state has all the elements 
of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide value-added 
evidence of teacher effectiveness. Delaware commendably includes subjective and objective evidence of student 
learning in its teacher evaluations but fails to make it the preponderant criterion. The state requires multiple 
evaluations for its new teachers, including one early in the year; however, it fails to require annual evaluations for its 
nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Delaware is just three years, and 
the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are 
awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and 
it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Delaware requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. With the exception of compensation for relevant prior 
work experience, the state's policies regarding teacher compensation are sorely lacking. Delaware does not give 
districts full authority for how teachers are paid and does not support retention bonuses, differential pay for teachers 
working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. Commendably, Delaware's pension 
system for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, the state only provides a defined benefit pension 
plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits 
are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for 
each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Delaware issues emergency certificates, allowing teachers who have not passed licensing tests to teach for up to 
three years. Although the state requires an improvement plan for teachers receiving unsatisfactory evaluations, it 
does not make teachers eligible for dismissal until they have received unsatisfactory ratings for three consecutive 
years. Regrettably, Delaware allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple 
times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those 
facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is District of Columbia Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

The District of Columbia's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. 
The District does not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, 
the District does not ensure that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary 
teacher preparation programs are not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content 
specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The District does not require elementary candidates to 
pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. The District is on the right track when 
it comes to sufficiently preparing middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content; however, the 
District does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject 
matter. The District also only requires some new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, 
the District does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it has 
retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, the District lacks any policy that ensures efficient 
preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D+ 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

The District of Columbia's alternate routes to teacher certification need improvement. The admissions requirements 
for the District's alternate routes exceed those of traditional preparation programs but lack flexibility for 
nontraditional candidates. The District does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation, but it does 
provide a quality mentoring opportunity for candidates. Commendably, the District does not limit the usage or 
providers of its alternate routes. However, it collects no objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable 
for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, the District's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create 
unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: F 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

The District of Columbia's efforts to identify effective teachers are severely lacking. The District only has one of 
the three necessary elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it 
does not have a policy governing the design or implementation of teacher evaluations. It also does not address the 
number of times new teachers or nonprobationary teachers must be evaluated. Further, the District lacks a policy 
concerning probationary periods for teachers prior to attaining permanent status, and it does not address any type 
of process evaluating cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. The District's 
licensure requirements are also not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data 
that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



The District of Columbia does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. The District 
gives local school districts authority for how teachers are paid, but its other policies regarding teacher compensation 
need improvement. The District does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work 
experience, differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. 
Commendably, the District's pension system for teachers is currently financially sustainable; however, the District 
only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers to which it makes virtually no contribution. Its pension 
policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that 
is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D+ 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

The District of Columbia issues nonrenewable interim certificates, allowing teachers who have not passed licensing 
tests to teach for up to one year. The District lacks a policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory evaluations. 
Although the District commendably only allows a single appeal for tenured teachers who are terminated for poor 
performance, it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those 
facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is ’lorida Faring? 



Area 1: C 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Florida's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state only 
requires that most teacher candidates pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its testing 
framework addresses some important subject areas, Florida does not ensure that elementary teachers are provided 
with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required to address the science of 
reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary 
teachers. The state does require elementary candidates to pass a test that includes the science of reading, and its 
mathematics assessment is more rigorous than the national exam utilized by most states, but, unfortunately, it 
fails to report a specific subscore for either area. Florida is on the right track when it comes to sufficiently preparing 
middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content; however, the state does not ensure that special 
education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Appropriately, Florida requires all 
new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. The state's efforts to hold preparation programs accountable 
for the quality of teachers they produce is commendable, as is Florida's retention of full authority over its program 
approval process. Unfortunately, Florida lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in 
terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: B- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Florida's policies for its alternate routes to certification are better than most states'. The state offers flexibility for 
nontraditional candidates and streamlined preparation, and it does not limit the usage or providers of its alternate routes. 
Florida collects and publishes some objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance 
of the teachers they prepare. FHowever, the admission requirements for alternate route programs are not sufficiently 
selective, and the state could do more to ensure that coursework meets the immediate needs of new teachers. Finally, 
the state's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: C- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Florida's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are headed in the right direction but still leave room for improvement. 
Although the state has all the elements of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use 
this data system to provide value-added evidence of teacher effectiveness. Commendably, the state not only directs 
districts to use both subjective and objective measures of student performance in their teacher evaluations, but it 
also makes student performance the preponderant criterion. Although Florida fails to require multiple evaluations 
for new teachers, it does require annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary 
period for new teachers in Florida is just three years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to 
evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure 
requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help 
support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Florida requires mentoring for only some of its new teachers. Although the state does not support retention bonuses 
or compensation for relevant prior work experience, Florida's other policies regarding teacher compensation are 
commendable. Florida gives districts authority for how teachers are paid, and it supports both differential pay for 
teachers working in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas and performance pay. The state also has a flexible 
pension system that is financially sustainable and gives teachers a choice between a defined contribution plan and 
a defined benefit plan. While the state is commended for providing teachers with the option of a fair, portable 
defined contribution plan, its defined benefit plan is not fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits in this plan 
are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for 
each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: C 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Florida issues renewable temporary certificates, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain 
in the classroom for up to three years. However, the state does require that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory 
evaluation, regardless of employment status, be placed on an improvement plan and then made eligible for dismissal 
if they do not improve. Although Florida commendably only allows a single appeal for tenured teachers who are 
terminated for poor performance, it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective 
performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Georgia Faring? 



Area 1: C- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Georgia's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its standards for 
preparation programs address some important subject areas, Georgia does not ensure that elementary teachers are 
provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required to address the 
science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of 
elementary teachers. The state does require elementary candidates to pass a test that includes the science of read- 
ing, although it fails to report a subscore for this area, but the state does not require a rigorous mathematics assess- 
ment. Georgia's policy regarding the preparation of middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content 
is excellent; however, the state does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach 
content-area subject matter. Georgia also does not require new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. 
Unfortunately, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, 
and it allows programs to substitute national accreditation for state approval. Further, Georgia lacks any policy that 
ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: B- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Georgia's policies for its alternate route to certification are better than most states'. The state offers flexibility for 
nontraditional candidates and streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers and does 
not limit the usage or providers of its alternate route. However, the admission requirements are not sufficiently 
selective, and the state collects little objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the perfor- 
mance of the teachers they prepare. Further, Georgia's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary 
obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D+ 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Georgia's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness often fall short. The state has all the elements of a student- and 
teacher-level longitudinal data system, but it does not use this data system to provide value-added evidence of 
teacher effectiveness. Although it requires evidence of student performance garnered through multiple measures in 
teacher evaluations, Georgia does not require this evidence to be the preponderant criterion. Georgia fails to require 
multiple evaluations for new teachers, but the state does require annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In 
addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Georgia is just three years, and the state does not require any 
meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded permanent 
status. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports 
little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Georgia does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. Georgia offers compensation 
for relevant prior work experience and has a particularly commendable policy regarding differential pay for teachers 
working in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas, but the state's other policies regarding teacher compensa- 
tion need improvement. Georgia does not give districts full authority for how teachers are paid and does not support 
retention bonuses or performance pay. Commendably, Georgia's pension system for teachers is currently financially 
sustainable. However, the state only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies 
are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers (e.g., teachers must have 10 years of service to vest). Further, retire- 
ment benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate 
uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: C 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Georgia issues nonrenewable waiver certificates, allowing teachers who have not passed licensing tests to teach for up to 
one year. Although the state requires that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory evaluation, regardless of employment 
status, be placed on an improvement plan, it does not explicitly direct districts to make all teachers who receive subse- 
quent negative evaluations eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, Georgia allows tenured teachers who are terminated for 
poor performance to appeal multiple times, and the state fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for 
ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Hawaii Faring? 



Area 1: D- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Hawaii's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Hawaii does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are 
not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of 
elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a 
rigorous mathematics assessment. Although Hawaii commendably does not allow middle school teachers to teach 
on a generalist K-8 license, the state's policy in this area does not ensure that middle school teachers are sufficiently 
prepared to teach appropriate grade-level content. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers 
are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Appropriately, Hawaii does require all new teachers 
to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable 
for the quality of teachers they produce, and it has not retained full authority over its program approval process. 
Further, Hawaii lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional 
coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: F 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Hawaii does not provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. Hawaii's alternate route is not 
sufficiently selective and the state does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets 
the immediate needs of new teachers. In addition, Hawaii limits the usage and providers of its alternate route and 
does not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers 
they prepare. Finally, Hawaii's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state 
teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Hawaii's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness often fall short. Although the state has all the elements of a student- 
and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide value-added evidence of 
teacher effectiveness. Its teacher evaluation system utilizes classroom observations but fails to require evidence 
of student learning through objective measures such as standardized test scores. Hawaii fails to require multiple 
evaluations for new teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary 
period for new teachers in Hawaii is only one year, and the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative 
effectiveness in the classroom. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher 
effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Hawaii does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. With the exception of support 
for differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas, the state's policies 
regarding teacher compensation are sorely lacking. Hawaii does not give districts full authority for how teachers are 
paid and does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or performance pay. 
In addition, the state's pension system for teachers is not currently financially sustainable. Hawaii only provides a 
defined benefit pension plan for teachers. While Hawaii offers teachers leaving the system more flexibility than most 
states, its pension policies are not fair to all teachers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that 
is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Hawaii issues renewable emergency licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in 
the classroom for up to fouryears. However, the state does require that teachers who receive an overall unsatisfactory 
rating be immediately dismissed. Hawaii does not address the appeal process for teachers who are terminated for 
poor performance. 
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How is Idaho Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Idaho's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does not 
require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Idaho does not ensure 
that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs 
are required to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically 
geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does require elementary candidates to pass a test that 
includes the science of reading, but it does not require a rigorous mathematics assessment. Idaho also does not 
sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school 
teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. Additionally, although the state's testing policies for special education 
teachers are on the right track, Idaho does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to 
teach content-area subject matter. Unfortunately, only new elementary teachers in Idaho and those with foreign 
language endorsements are required to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Idaho does not hold preparation 
programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over its program 
approval process. Further, the state lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms 
of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Idaho does not provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. Idaho's alternate routes are not 
sufficiently selective and lack flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, Idaho does not ensure that 
candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. The state also limits 
the usage and providers of its alternate routes and does not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs 
accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Idaho's policies targeting licensure reciprocity 
create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Idaho’s efforts to identify effective teachers are in need of improvement. The state only has one of the three 
necessary elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it offers only 
minimal direction to districts about additional evaluation content, failing to require the use of objective measures 
such as standardized tests as evidence of student learning. Commendably, Idaho requires multiple evaluations for 
its new teachers, including one early in the year, and the state requires annual evaluations for its nonprobationary 
teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Idaho is just three years, and the state does not 
require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded 
tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it does not 
report any school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D+ 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Idaho offers minimal guidance regarding induction support for new teachers. The state does give districts authority 
for how teachers are paid, but its other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Idaho does not 
support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers working 
in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. Commendably, the state's pension system 
for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, the state only provides a defined benefit pension plan 
for teachers. Its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are 
determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each 
year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Idaho issues nonrenewable interim certificates, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain 
in the classroom for up to three years. The state also fails to articulate consequences for teachers with unsatisfactory 
evaluations such as mandatory improvement plans and does not address whether subsequent negative evaluations 
would make a teacher eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, Idaho allows tenured teachers who are terminated for 
poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed 
for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality 
violations. 
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How is Illinois Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Illinois's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although Illinois's elementary 
teacher standards address some important subject areas, the state does not ensure that elementary teachers are 
provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are not required to address 
the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The 
state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics 
assessment. Illinois does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content, 
and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist K-9 license. Although the state's preparation programs 
are required to provide a broad liberal arts program to teacher candidates for elementary special education, Illinois 
does not ensure that all special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. 
Commendably, Illinois requires all new teachers to pass its pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, the 
state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, and the state has 
not retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, Illinois lacks any policy that ensures efficient 
preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D+ 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Illinois's alternate routes to teacher certification need significant improvement. Although the state offers flexibility 
for nontraditional candidates, its alternate routes are not sufficiently selective and do not ensure that candidates 
receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. Illinois also limits the providers 
of its alternate routes and does not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for 
the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, the state's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create 
unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Illinois's efforts to identify effective teachers often fall short. The state only has two of the three necessary elements 
for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system. Its teacher evaluation system 
utilizes classroom observations but fails to require evidence of student learning through objective measures such 
as standardized test scores. Illinois fails to require multiple evaluations for new teachers or annual evaluations for 
nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Illinois is a reasonable four years, 
but the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before 
teachers are awarded permanent status. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of 
teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of 
teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Illinois does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. With the exception of support 
for differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools, the state's policies regarding teacher compensation 
are sorely lacking. Illinois does not give districts full authority for how teachers are paid and does not support 
retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or performance pay. In addition, the state's 
pension system is not currently financially sustainable. Illinois only provides a defined benefit pension plan for 
teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are 
determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each 
year a teacher works. 

Area 5: B- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Illinois commendably only grants nine-month nonrenewable provisional certificates to out-of-state teachers who 
have not met licensure requirements. The state also requires that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory evaluation, 
regardless of employment status, be placed on an improvement plan and then made eligible for dismissal if they 
do not improve. Regrettably, Illinois allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal 
multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from 
those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Indiana Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Indiana's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does not 
require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its elementary content 
standards address some important subject areas, Indiana does not ensure that elementary teachers are provided 
with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are not required to address the science 
of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does 
not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. 
Indiana is on the right track when it comes to sufficiently preparing middle school teachers to teach appropriate 
grade-level content; however, the state does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared 
to teach content-area subject matter. Unfortunately, Indiana only requires new elementary teachers to pass a 
combination subject-matter and pedagogy test to attain licensure. The state does not hold preparation programs 
accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over its program approval 
process. Further, Indiana lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the 
professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D+ 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Indiana does not provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. Although Indiana's alternate route 
is sufficiently selective, it lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates. The state does not ensure that preparation 
addresses the immediate needs of new teachers and limits the providers of its alternate route, in addition, Indiana 
does not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers 
they prepare. Finally, Indiana's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state 
teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Indiana's efforts to identify effective teachers are lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary elements 
for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system. It also does not direct districts to 
base teacher evaluations on subjective or objective measures of student learning. Indiana requires an evaluation for 
new teachers early in the year but fails to require multiple evaluations or annual evaluations for nonprobationary 
teachers. Although the probationary period for new teachers in Indiana is a commendable five years, the state 
does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers 
are awarded tenure. Indiana is on the right track when it comes to basing its licensure requirements on evidence 
of teacher effectiveness; however, the state reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable 
distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D+ 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Indiana's policies for new teacher induction are commendable. However, the state's policies regarding teacher 
compensation need improvement. Indiana does not give districts full authority for how teachers are paid and 
does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers 
working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, the state's pension system 
is not currently financially sustainable. Indiana only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its 
pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers (e.g., teachers must have 10 years of service to vest). 
Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not 
accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Indiana issues renewable emergency permits, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain 
in the classroom for up to three years. The state also lacks a policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory 
evaluations. Regrettably, Indiana allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal 
multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from 
those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Iowa Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Iowa's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission, but it does not ensure that elementary 
teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are not required 
to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary 
teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous 
mathematics assessment. Iowa is on the right track when it comes to coursework requirements for middle school 
teachers; however, the state does not require subject-matter testing. Therefore, middle school teachers in Iowa 
are not sufficiently prepared to teach appropriate grade-level content. The state also does not ensure that special 
education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Unfortunately, Iowa does not 
require new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. The state relies on some objective, meaningful data, 
but it does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce. It has, however, 
retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, Iowa lacks any policy that ensures efficient 
preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Iowa does not provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate route is not 
sufficiently selective and lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, Iowa does not ensure that 
candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. Iowa also limits 
the usage and providers of its alternate route and collects little objective data to hold alternate route programs 
accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Iowa's policies targeting licensure reciprocity 
create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Iowa’s efforts to identify effective teachers are in need of improvement. The state only has two of the three 
necessary elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system. Although Iowa 
does consider student performance in teacher evaluations, it fails to require evidence of student learning to be the 
preponderant criterion. The state also fails to require multiple evaluations for new teachers or annual evaluations for 
nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Iowa is just three years, and the 
state does not ensure that cumulative teacher effectiveness is the preponderant criterion in tenure decisions. Iowa is 
on the right track when it comes to basing its licensure requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, 
the state does not report any school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Iowa requires that all new teachers receive mentoring, The state gives districts authority for how teachers are paid, 
and it supports differential pay for teachers working in shortage subject areas as well as performance pay, but 
Iowa's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Iowa does not support retention bonuses, 
compensation for relevant prior work experience or differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools. In 
addition, the state's pension system is not currently financially sustainable. Iowa only provides a defined benefit 
pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement 
benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate 
uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D+ 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Iowa has adopted subject-matter requirements only for elementary teachers, and it allows new teachers who have 
not passed licensing tests to teach on its nonrenewable teaching license for up to one year. Although it requires 
improvement plans for teachers who receive unsatisfactory evaluations, the state does not address whether 
subsequent negative evaluations would make a teacher eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, Iowa allows tenured 
teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process 
rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty 
or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Kansas Faring? 



Area 1: D+ 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Kansas's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does not 
require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its general education 
standards address some important subject areas, Kansas does not ensure that elementary teachers are provided 
with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are not required to address the science 
of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does 
not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. 
Kansas is on the right track when it comes to sufficiently preparing middle school teachers to teach appropriate 
grade-level content; however, the state does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to 
teach content-area subject matter. Commendably, Kansas requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain 
licensure. The state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it 
has retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, Kansas lacks any policy that ensures efficient 
preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: F 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Kansas does not provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate route is not suf- 
ficiently selective and lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates. Kansas does not ensure that candidates receive 
streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. The state also limits the usage of its al- 
ternate route and does not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance 
of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Kansas's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles 
for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Kansas's efforts to identify effective teachers often come up short. The state only has two of the three necessary ele- 
ments for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system. Although Kansas does consider 
student performance in teacher evaluations, it fails to require evidence of student learning to be the preponderant 
criterion. Kansas commendably requires multiple evaluations for its new teachers, including one early in the year; 
however, the state fails to require annual evaluations for its nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary 
period for new teachers in Kansas is just three years, and the state does not ensure that cumulative teacher effec- 
tiveness is the preponderant criterion in tenure decisions. Kansas is on the right track when it comes to basing its 
licensure requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, the state reports little school-level data that 
can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Kansas requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. Kansas gives districts authority for how teachers are paid, 
but the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Kansas does not support reten- 
tion bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers working in high-needs 
schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, the state's pension system is not currently finan- 
cially sustainable. Kansas only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not 
portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, 
meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Kansas issues a nonrenewable teaching license, allowing teachers who have not passed licensing tests to teach for up to 
one year, and a prestandard license, allowing teachers from other states to teach for up to two years, without passing 
subject-matter assessments. The state fails to articulate a policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory evalu- 
ations. Regrettably, Kansas allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, 
and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license 
revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Kentucky Faring? 



Area 1: D+ 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Kentucky's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. It also does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are 
not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of 
elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a 
rigorous mathematics assessment. Kentucky's policy regarding the preparation of middle school teachers to teach 
appropriate grade-level content is excellent; however, the state does not ensure that special education teachers are 
adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Commendably, Kentucky requires all new elementary 
teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Although the state relies on some objective, meaningful data, it 
does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce. It has, however, retained 
full authority over its program approval process. Further, Kentucky lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation 
of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Kentucky's alternate routes to teacher certification are in need of improvement. The state's alternate routes are 
not consistently selective, and all routes do not provide flexibility for nontraditional candidates. Kentucky does 
take steps to meet the immediate needs of new teachers but could do more to provide meaningful preparation. 
Commendably, the state does not limit the usage or providers of its alternate routes. Kentucky collects and publishes 
some objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. 
However, the state's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D+ 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Kentucky's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness often fall short. Although the state has all the elements of a 
student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide value-added evidence 
of teacher effectiveness. Its teacher evaluation system utilizes classroom observations but fails to require evidence 
of student learning through objective measures such as standardized test scores. Kentucky commendably requires 
multiple evaluations for its new teachers, including one early in the year; however, the state fails to require annual 
evaluations for its nonprobationary teachers. The probationary period for new teachers in Kentucky is a reasonable 
four years, but the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom. Further, 
the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school- 
level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Kentucky's policies for new teacher induction are commendable. The state supports differential pay for teachers 
working in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas and performance pay, but its other policies regarding 
teacher compensation need improvement. Kentucky does not give districts full authority for how teachers are paid 
and does not support retention bonuses or compensation for relevant prior work experience. In addition, the state's 
pension system is not currently financially sustainable. Kentucky only provides a defined benefit pension plan for 
teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are 
determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each 
year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Kentucky issues renewable emergency certificates, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to 
remain in the classroom for more than one year. The state also does not address whether teachers who receive 
unsatisfactory evaluations must be placed on improvement plans or whether there are consequences to having two 
unsatisfactory evaluations. Regrettably, Kentucky allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance 
to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective 
performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Louisiana Faring? 



Area 1: C+ 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Louisiana's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state requires 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission; however, it does not ensure that elementary 
teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required 
to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to 
the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science 
of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Louisiana's policy regarding the preparation of middle school 
teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content is excellent; however, the state does not ensure that special 
education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Commendably, Louisiana requires 
all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. The state is on the right track when it comes to 
holding preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce; however, it has not retained full 
authority over its program approval process. Further, Louisiana lacks sufficient policy to ensure efficient preparation 
of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Louisiana’s alternate routes to teacher certification need improvement. The state's alternate routes are not 
sufficiently selective and do not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate 
needs of new teachers. Commendably, Louisiana offers flexibility for nontraditional candidates and does not limit 
the usage or providers of its alternate routes. The state collects some objective data, sets minimum standards for 
program performance and publishes data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the 
teachers they prepare. Regrettably, Louisiana's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles 
for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D+ 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Louisiana's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are in need of improvement. The state has all the elements of a 
student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it commendably uses its value-added data to assess certain 
aspects of teacher effectiveness. However, Louisiana fails to require evidence of student learning garnered through 
objective and subjective measures as the preponderant criterion of teacher evaluations. Unfortunately, it also fails 
to require multiple evaluations for new teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the 
probationary period for new teachers in Louisiana is just three years, and the state does not require any meaningful 
process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Louisiana is on 
the right track when it comes to basing its licensure requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, the 
state reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Louisiana's policies for new teacher induction are commendable. The state supports differential pay for teachers 
working in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas and performance pay, but its other policies regarding 
teacher compensation need improvement. Louisiana does not give districts full authority for how teachers are paid 
and does not support retention bonuses or compensation for relevant prior work experience. In addition, the state's 
pension system is not currently financially sustainable. Louisiana only provides a defined benefit pension plan for 
teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are 
determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each 
year a teacher works. 

Area 5: C- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Louisiana issues temporary certificates, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in 
the classroom for up to three years. However, the state does require that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory 
evaluation, regardless of employment status, be placed on an improvement plan and then made eligible for dismissal 
if they do not improve. Although Louisiana commendably only allows a single appeal for tenured teachers who are 
terminated for poor performance, it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective 
performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Maine Faring? 



Area 1: F 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Maine's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Maine does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs 
are not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs 
of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading 
or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Maine also does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach 
appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The state 
also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. 
Commendably, all new teachers in Maine are required to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, the 
state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it has retained 
full authority over its program approval process. Further, Maine lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of 
teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: F 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Maine does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate route 
is not sufficiently selective and lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates, in addition, Maine does not ensure that 
alternate route candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. The 
state also limits the usage and providers of its alternate route and does not collect objective data to hold alternate 
route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Maine's policies targeting 
licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: F 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Maine's efforts to identify effective teachers are lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary elements for 
the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it offers little direction to districts 
about teacher evaluation content, failing to require the use of subjective or objective measures such as standardized 
tests as evidence of student learning. Unfortunately, Maine also fails to require multiple evaluations for new teachers 
or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Maine is 
at most two years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the 
classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence 
of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of 
teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Maine requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. Maine gives districts authority for how teachers are 
paid, but the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Maine does not support 
retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers working in high- 
needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, the state's pension system is not currently 
financially sustainable. Maine only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies 
are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not 
neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Maine offers conditional certificates, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in the 
classroom for up to three years. The state also lacks policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory evaluations, 
and it does not address the appeal process for teachers who are terminated for poor performance. 
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How is Maryland Faring? 



Area 1: D- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Maryland's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Maryland does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are 
required to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically 
geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the 
science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Although Maryland commendably does not allow middle 
school teachers to teach on a K-8 generalist license, it does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach 
appropriate grade-level content. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately 
prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Maryland is on the right track when it comes to pedagogy testing; 
however, its current policy only requires new elementary teachers to pass an assessment that combines subject 
matter and pedagogy. Unfortunately, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of 
teachers they produce, and it has not retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, Maryland 
lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework 
that may be required. 

Area 2: C+ 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Maryland's alternate route to teacher certification needs improvement. The state's alternate route is sufficiently 
selective, but it lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates and does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined 
preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. Commendably, Maryland does not limit the usage or 
providers of its alternate route. The state collects some objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable 
for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Regrettably, Maryland's policies targeting licensure reciprocity 
create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Maryland's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are sorely lacking. The state does not have any of the elements 
of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and although its teachers are evaluated for “instructional 
effectiveness," Maryland fails to require the use of objective measures such as standardized tests as evidence of 
student learning. The state commendably requires multiple evaluations for its new teachers, including one early in 
the year; however, it fails to require annual evaluations for all nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary 
period for new teachers in Maryland is only two years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to 
evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure 
requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help 
support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Maryland only requires mentoring for some new teachers. The state gives districts authority for how teachers are paid 
and it supports differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools, but Maryland's other policies regarding 
teacher compensation need improvement. Maryland does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant 
prior work experience, differential pay for teachers working in shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, 
the state's pension system is not currently financially sustainable. Maryland only provides a defined benefit pension 
plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits 
are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for 
each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Maryland issues conditional certificates, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in the 
classroom for up to two years. The state fails to articulate a policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory 
evaluations. Regrettably, Maryland allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal 
multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from 
those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Massachusetts Faring? 



Area 1: C+ 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Massachusetts's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are better than most states but are still 
in need of improvement. Regrettably, the state does not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior 
to program admission. However, its strong general curriculum requirements help ensure that elementary teachers 
are provided with a broad liberal arts education, even though the state's content test lacks specific passing scores 
for each subject area. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required to address the science of reading, and 
the state requires candidates to pass a reading assessment prior to certification. Massachusetts's mathematics 
requirements for elementary teachers are exemplary, thus ensuring that teachers have sufficient knowledge of 
mathematics content. Although the state commendably does not allow middle school teachers to teach on a K-8 
generalist license, it does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content. 
Additionally, the state does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content- 
area subject matter. Unfortunately, Massachusetts does not require new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain 
licensure, and although it relies on some objective, meaningful data, the state does not hold preparation programs 
accountable for the quality of teachers they produce. Massachusetts has retained full authority over its program 
approval process, but it lacks sufficient policy to ensure efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the 
professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Massachusetts’s alternate routes to teacher certification need improvement. The state's alternate routes are not 
sufficiently selective, and the state does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets 
the immediate needs of new teachers. Commendably, Massachusetts does provide flexibility for nontraditional 
candidates and does not limit the usage or providers of its alternate routes. However, the state collects little objective 
data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, 
Massachusetts's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Massachusetts's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary 
elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it fails to require 
the use of objective measures such as standardized tests as evidence of student learning in teacher evaluations. 
Unfortunately, Massachusetts also fails to require multiple evaluations for new teachers or annual evaluations for 
nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Massachusetts is just three 
years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom 
before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher 
effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D+ 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Massachusetts's policies for new teacher induction are commendable. Massachusetts gives districts authority for 
how teachers are paid, and the state supports differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and 
shortage subject areas; however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. 
Massachusetts does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or performance 
pay. In addition, the state's pension system is not financially sustainable. Massachusetts only provides a defined 
benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers (e.g., teachers 
must have 10 years of service to vest). Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, 
meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Although Massachusetts only issues nonrenewable temporary and emergency certificates, it still allows teachers who 
have not passed licensing tests to teach for up to one year. The state does not articulate a policy regarding teachers 
who receive unsatisfactory evaluations. Regrettably, Massachusetts allows tenured teachers who are terminated 
for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed 
for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality 
violations. 
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How is Michigan Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Michigan's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. However, it is on the right track 
when it comes to ensuring that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary 
teacher preparation programs are required to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide 
mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary 
candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Michigan also does not 
sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school 
teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers are 
adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Michigan does not require new teachers to pass a 
pedagogy test to attain licensure. However, its efforts to hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of 
teachers they produce are commendable. Unfortunately, Michigan has not retained full authority over its program 
approval process, and the state lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of 
the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: F 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Michigan does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate 
route is not sufficiently selective and lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, Michigan does not 
offer streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers and limits the usage and providers 
of its alternate route. The state collects little objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for 
the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Michigan's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create 
unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Michigan's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness often fall short. The state only has two of the three necessary 
elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and although Michigan 
requires classroom observations as part of teacher evaluations, it fails to require evidence of student learning 
through objective measures such as standardized test scores. Unfortunately, Michigan also fails to require multiple 
evaluations for new teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary 
period for new teachers in Michigan is a reasonable four years, but the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate 
cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before tenure is awarded. Further, the state's licensure requirements are 
not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it does not report any school-level data that can help support 
the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Michigan requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. Michigan gives districts authority for how teachers 
are paid, and the state supports performance pay, but its other policies regarding teacher compensation need 
improvement. Michigan does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or 
differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas. Commendably, Michigan's 
pension system for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, the state only provides a defined benefit 
pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers (e.g., teachers 
must have 10 years of service to vest). Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, 
meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Michigan issues renewable emergency licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to 
remain in the classroom for more than one year. Although it requires an improvement plan for teachers receiving 
unsatisfactory evaluations, the state does not address whether subsequent negative evaluations would make a teacher 
eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, Michigan allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to 
appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance 
from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Minnesota Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Minnesota's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. It also does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are 
required to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically 
geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of 
the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Minnesota also does not sufficiently prepare middle 
school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a general- 
ist K-8 license. It also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area 
subject matter. Commendably, Minnesota requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. The 
state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it has retained 
full authority over its program approval process. Further, Minnesota lacks any policy that ensures efficient prepara- 
tion of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Minnesota does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate 
routes are not sufficiently selective and do not offer streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of 
new teachers. Minnesota also limits the providers of its alternate routes and does not collect objective data to hold 
alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Minnesota's policies 
targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Minnesota's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness leave room for improvement. The state only has two of the 
three necessary elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and al- 
though Minnesota's performance pay plan includes a teacher evaluation system that requires classroom observa- 
tions and evidence of student achievement gains, this program is optional. The state requires multiple evaluations 
for new teachers but fails to require one early in the year, and it does not address the frequency of evaluations for 
nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Minnesota is just three years, and 
the state not ensure that cumulative teacher effectiveness is the preponderant criterion in tenure decisions. Further, 
the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school- 
level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Minnesota does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. Minnesota gives districts 
authority for how teachers are paid and it supports performance pay, but the state's other policies regarding teacher 
compensation need improvement. Minnesota does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior 
work experience or differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas. In addition, 
the state's pension system is not currently financially sustainable. Minnesota only provides a defined benefit pen- 
sion plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. However, the state is 
commended for providing retirement benefits determined by a formula that is neutral, meaning that pension wealth 
accumulates uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Minnesota issues renewable temporary licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain 
in the classroom for up to three years. The state fails to articulate a policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory 
evaluations. Regrettably, Minnesota allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple 
times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing 
license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Mississippi Faring? 



Area 1: C 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Mississippi's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state 
requires teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission; however, it does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs 
are required to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content spe- 
cifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a 
test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Mississippi's policy regarding the prepara- 
tion of middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content is excellent; however, the state does not 
ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Commendably, 
Mississippi requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Although it relies on some objective, 
meaningful data, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce. 
Mississippi has, however, retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, the state lacks any pol- 
icy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be 
required. 

Area 2: C 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Mississippi’s alternate routes to teacher certification need improvement. The state's alternate routes are not suf- 
ficiently selective, and coursework does not adequately address the needs of new teachers. Commendably, the state 
offers streamlined coursework, provides flexibility for nontraditional candidates and does not place restrictions on 
providers. However, Mississippi limits the usage of its alternate routes and does not collect objective data to hold 
alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, the state's policies 
targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Mississippi’s efforts to identify teacher effectiveness leave room for improvement. Although the state has all the 
elements of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide value- 
added evidence of teacher effectiveness. Its teacher evaluation system considers limited measures of student learn- 
ing, but the state fails to require evidence of student learning through objective measures such as standardized test 
scores. Unfortunately, Mississippi also fails to require multiple evaluations for new teachers or annual evaluations for 
nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Mississippi is a mere 12 months, 
and the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers 
are awarded permanent status. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher 
effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Mississippi requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. The state supports differential pay for teachers work- 
ing in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas and performance pay, but its other policies regarding teacher 
compensation are sorely lacking. Mississippi does not give districts full authority for how teachers are paid and does 
not support retention bonuses or compensation for relevant prior work experience. In addition, the state's pension 
system is not currently financially sustainable. Mississippi only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, 
and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by 
a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher 
works. 

Area 5: C 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Mississippi commendably requires that all teachers pass all required subject-matter tests as a condition of initial licensure. 
However, the state only requires that teachers in “Priority Schools" who receive an unsatisfactory evaluation be placed on 
an improvement plan and then made eligible for dismissal if they do not improve. Regrettably, Mississippi allows tenured 
teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights 
for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony 
and/or morality violations. 
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How is Missouri Faring? 



Area 1: C- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Missouri's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state requires 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission, but it does not ensure that elementary 
teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required 
to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared 
to the needs of elementary teachers. Missouri does require elementary candidates to pass a test that includes the 
science of reading; however, it does not adequately verify such knowledge. The state does not require a rigorous 
mathematics assessment. Although Missouri commendably does not allow middle school teachers to teach on a K-8 
generalist license, it does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content. It 
also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. 
Unfortunately, Missouri does not require all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Although 
the state relies on some objective, meaningful data, it also does not hold preparation programs accountable for 
the quality of teachers they produce. The state has, however, retained full authority over its program approval 
process. Further, Missouri lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the 
professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Missouri does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate 
routes are not sufficiently selective and lack flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, Missouri does not 
offer streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers and limits the usage and providers 
of its alternate routes. The state does not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable 
for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Missouri's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create 
unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D+ 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Missouri's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness often fall short. Although the state has all the elements of a 
student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide value-added 
evidence of teacher effectiveness. Its teacher evaluation system considers limited measures of student learning, but 
the state fails to require evidence of student learning through objective measures such as standardized test scores. 
Missouri requires multiple evaluations for new teachers but fails to require one early in the year, and it does not 
require annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. The probationary period for new teachers in Missouri is 
a commendable five years, but the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the 
classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence 
of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of 
teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Missouri requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. With the exception of support for performance pay, the 
state's policies regarding teacher compensation are sorely lacking. Missouri does not give districts full authority for 
how teachers are paid and does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience 
or differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas. In addition, the state's 
pension system is not financially sustainable. Missouri only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and 
its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a 
formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher 
works. 

Area 5: D- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Missouri issues renewable temporary certificates, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests 
to remain in the classroom for up to three years. Although the state does require that teachers who receive an 
unsatisfactory evaluation, regardless of employment status, be placed on an improvement plan, it does not address 
whether subsequent negative evaluations would make a teacher automatically eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, 
Missouri allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to 
distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation 
for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Montana Faring? 



Area 1: D- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Montana's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Montana does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs 
are not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs 
of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading 
or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Montana does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach 
appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The state 
also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. 
Unfortunately, Montana does not require new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure, and although it 
relies on some objective, meaningful data, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality 
of teachers they produce. Commendably, the state has retained full authority over its program approval process, but 
it lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework 
that may be required. 

Area 2: D- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Montana does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate route 
is not sufficiently selective and lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, Montana does not ensure 
that preparation meets the immediate needs of new teachers and limits the usage and providers of its alternate 
route. The state does not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance 
of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Montana's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles 
for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: F 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Montana's efforts to identify effective teachers are sorely lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary 
elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it does not articulate 
any policy regarding teacher evaluations. Unfortunately, Montana also fails to require multiple evaluations for new 
teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers 
in Montana is just three years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative 
effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not 
based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable 
distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Montana does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers, although mentorship 
programs are encouraged by the state. Montana gives districts authority for how teachers are paid, and the state 
supports differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas; however, the state's 
other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Montana does not support retention bonuses, 
compensation for relevant prior work experience or performance pay. In addition, the state's pension system is not 
financially sustainable. Montana only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies 
are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not 
neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Montana has not implemented mandatory subject-matter testing as part of its teacher certification process, nor has 
it articulated policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory evaluations. Regrettably, Montana allows tenured 
teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process 
rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty 
or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Nebraska Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Nebraska's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state requires teacher 
candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission, but it does not ensure that elementary teachers are 
provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are not required to address 
the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The 
state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics 
assessment. Nebraska also does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level 
content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. It also does not ensure that special 
education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Unfortunately, Nebraska does not 
require new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. The state also does not hold preparation programs 
accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over its program approval 
process. Further, Nebraska lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the 
professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: F 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Nebraska does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate 
route is not sufficiently selective and lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, Nebraska does not 
offer streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers and limits the usage and providers 
of its alternate route. The state does not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for 
the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Nebraska's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create 
unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Nebraska’s efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are in need of improvement. The state only has two of the 
three necessary elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it 
fails to require the use of objective measures such as standardized tests as evidence of student learning in teacher 
evaluations. Nebraska commendably requires multiple evaluations for its new teachers, including one early in 
the year; however, the state fails to require annual evaluations for its nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the 
probationary period for new teachers in Nebraska is just three years, and the state does not require any meaningful 
process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the 
state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level 
data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Nebraska requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. Nebraska gives districts authority for how teachers are 
paid, and the state supports differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas; 
however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Nebraska does not support 
retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or performance pay. Commendably, the state's 
pension system for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, Nebraska only provides a defined benefit 
pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement 
benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate 
uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Nebraska has not implemented mandatory subject-matter testing as part of its teacher certification process, nor has 
it articulated policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory evaluations. Regrettably, Nebraska allows tenured 
teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process 
rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty 
or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Nevada Faring? 



Area 1: D- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Nevada's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Nevada does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs 
are not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs 
of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading 
or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Nevada also does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach 
appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The 
state also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject 
matter. Commendably, Nevada requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure, and the state's 
efforts to hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce are on the right track. 
Unfortunately, the state has not retained full authority over its program approval, and it lacks any policy that ensures 
efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Nevada does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate 
routes are not sufficiently selective and coursework does not adequately address the needs of new teachers. In 
addition, Nevada limits the usage and providers of its alternate routes and does not collect objective data to hold 
alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Nevada's policies 
targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Nevada’s efforts to identify effective teachers are in need of improvement. The state only has two of the three 
necessary elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system. Although it 
requires classroom observations as part of teacher evaluations, it fails to require evidence of student learning through 
objective measures such as standardized test scores and prohibits the use of student achievement data from the 
state data system. Commendably, Nevada requires multiple evaluations for its new teachers, including one early in 
the year, and the state requires annual evaluations for its nonprobationary teachers. The probationary period for new 
teachers in Nevada is only two years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative 
effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not 
based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable 
distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 

Nevada does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. Nevada gives districts authority 
for how teachers are paid, and the state supports differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and 
shortage subject areas; however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. 
Nevada does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or performance pay. In 
addition, the state's pension system is not currently financially sustainable. Nevada only provides a defined benefit 
pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement 
benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate 
uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D+ 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Beginning in 2010, Nevada will commendably require that all teachers of core subject areas pass subject-matter 
tests before entering the classroom. However, the state fails to articulate a policy regarding teachers who receive 
unsatisfactory evaluations. Regrettably, Nevada allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to 

process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance 
of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is New Hampshire Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

New Hampshire's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state 
does not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. However, it is on the 
right track when it comes to ensuring that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. 
Elementary teacher preparation programs are not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics 
content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates 
to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. New Hampshire also does not 
sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school 
teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers are 
adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter, nor does it require new teachers to pass a pedagogy 
test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of 
teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, New Hampshire 
lacks sufficient policy to ensure efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework 
that may be required. 

Area 2: D 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

New Hampshire does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's 
alternate routes are not sufficiently selective, and coursework does not adequately address the needs of new teachers. 
Commendably, the state does not restrict the usage or providers of its alternate routes. However, New Hampshire 
collects no objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they 
prepare. Further, New Hampshire's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of- 
state teachers. 

Area 3: F 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

New Hampshire's efforts to identify effective teachers are sorely lacking. The state only has two of the three 
necessary elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it does 
not offer any direction to districts about teacher evaluation content, including requiring the use of subjective 
and objective measures such as standardized tests as evidence of student learning. New Hampshire also fails to 
require multiple evaluations for new teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the 
probationary period for new teachers in New Hampshire is just three years, and the state does not require any 
meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. 
Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it does not report 
any school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



New Hampshire does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. The state gives districts 
authority for how teachers are paid; however, its other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. 
New Hampshire does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential 
pay for teachers working in high-needs schools or performance pay. In addition, the state's pension system is not 
currently financially sustainable. New Hampshire only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its 
pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers (e.g., teachers must have 10 years of service to vest). 
Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not 
accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

New Hampshire offers intern licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in the 
classroom for up to three years. The state also lacks policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory evaluations. 
Although New Hampshire commendably ensures that its appeal process takes place in a timely manner for tenured 
teachers who are terminated for poor performance, it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed 
for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality 
violations. 
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How is New Jersey Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

New Jersey's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. It also does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs 
are not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs 
of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading 
or a rigorous mathematics assessment. New Jersey's policy supporting the preparation of middle school teachers 
to teach appropriate grade-level content is excellent; however, the state does not ensure that special education 
teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. New Jersey also does not require new 
teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, although the state relies on some objective, 
meaningful data, it does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce and it 
has not retained full authority over its program approval process. However, New Jersey's policy targeting the efficient 
preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required is on the right track. 

Area 2: B- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

New Jersey's policies for its alternate route to certification are better than most states'. The state's alternate route 
is sufficiently selective, and offers candidates streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new 
teachers. Commendably, New Jersey does not restrict the usage of its alternate route. However, the state collects 
no objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. 
Further, New Jersey's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D+ 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

New Jersey's efforts to identify effective teachers often fall short. The state only has two of the three necessary 
elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and although its teacher 
evaluation system considers measures of student learning, New Jersey fails to require evidence of student learning 
through objective measures such as standardized test scores. Commendably, New Jersey requires multiple evaluations 
for its new teachers, including one early in the year, and the state requires annual evaluations for its nonprobationary 
teachers. The probationary period for new teachers in New Jersey is just three years, and the state does not require 
any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. 
The state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, it is on the right 
track when it comes to reporting school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



New Jersey's policies for new teacher induction are commendable. New Jersey gives districts authority for how 
teachers are paid, but the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. New Jersey 
does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers 
working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, the state's pension system 
is not currently financially sustainable. New Jersey only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its 
pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers (e.g., teachers must have 10 years of service to vest). 
Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not 
accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D+ 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

New Jersey commendably requires that all teachers pass all required subject-matter tests as a condition of initial 
licensure. However, the state fails to articulate a policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory evaluations. 
Regrettably, New Jersey does not address the appeal process for tenured teachers who are terminated for poor 
performance, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from 
those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is New Mexico Faring? 



Area 1: D+ 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

New Mexico's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its content knowledge 
standards address some important subject areas, New Mexico does not ensure that elementary teachers are 
provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are not required to address 
the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The 
state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics 
assessment. New Mexico also does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level 
content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The state also does not ensure 
that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Commendably, New 
Mexico requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, the state does not hold 
preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over 
its program approval process. Further, New Mexico lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher 
candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

New Mexico does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate 
route is not sufficiently selective and lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, New Mexico does 
not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. New 
Mexico also limits the providers of its alternate route, although it does not restrict usage. The state does not collect 
objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. 
Finally, New Mexico's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: C- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

New Mexico's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness often fall short. Although it has all the elements of a 
student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, New Mexico does not use this system to provide value-added 
evidence of teacher effectiveness. The state's teacher evaluation system considers multiple measures of student 
learning, but it fails to require evidence of student learning through objective measures such as standardized test 
scores. New Mexico fails to require multiple evaluations for new teachers, but it does require annual evaluations 
for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in New Mexico is just three 
years, and although it mandates additional requirements to qualify for permanent status, the state does not ensure 
that cumulative teacher effectiveness is the preponderant criterion in tenure decisions. Commendably, the state's 
licensure requirements are based on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, the state reports little school-level 
data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



New Mexico requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. With the exception of giving districts authority for 
how teachers are paid, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation are sorely lacking. New Mexico 
does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers 
working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, the state's pension system 
is not currently financially sustainable. New Mexico only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its 
pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula 
that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: B- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

New Mexico commendably requires that all teachers of core subject areas pass subject-matter tests before 
entering the classroom. The state also requires that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory evaluation, regardless of 
employment status, be placed on an improvement plan and then made eligible for dismissal if they do not improve. 
Regrettably, New Mexico allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple 
times, and the state fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from 
those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is New York Faring? 



Area 1: D+ 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

New York's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, New York does not 
ensure that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation 
programs are not required to address the science of reading, although the state's content test includes some relevant 
questions. Unfortunately, subscores are not reported. Preparation programs are not required to provide mathematics 
content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers, nor does the state require a rigorous mathematics 
assessment. New York's policy to prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content is on the 
right track, but the state does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content- 
area subject matter. Commendably, all new teachers in New York are required to pass a pedagogy test to attain 
licensure. New York does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, and 
it has not retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, the state lacks any policy that ensures 
efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

New York's alternate routes to teacher certification need improvement. Although its alternate routes are sufficiently 
selective, the state does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate 
needs of new teachers and does not offer flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, New York collects 
no objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. 
Finally, New York's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

New York's efforts to identify effective teachers are lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary elements 
for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system. New York does not require any 
use of objective measures as evidence of student learning in teacher evaluations. Unfortunately, New York fails to 
require multiple evaluations for new teachers, but it does require annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. 
In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in New York is just three years, and the state prohibits the use 
of student performance data in tenure decisions. The state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of 
teacher effectiveness; however, the state is on the right track when it comes to reporting school-level data that can 
help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



New York requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. New York gives districts authority for how teachers 
are paid, and the state supports differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and shortage subject 
areas; however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. New York does not 
support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or performance pay. Commendably, 
the state's pension system for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, New York only provides a 
defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. 
Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not 
accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

New York issues conditional initial licenses, allowing teachers who have not passed licensing tests to teach for up to 
two years. Although the state requires an improvement plan for teachers receiving unsatisfactory evaluations, it does 
not address whether subsequent negative evaluations would make a teacher eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, New 
York allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, but it does make an 
effort to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license 
revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is North Carolina Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

North Carolina's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. Although the state 
requires teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission, it does not ensure that elementary 
teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are not required 
to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary 
teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous 
mathematics assessment. Although North Carolina commendably does not allow middle school teachers to teach 
on a K-8 generalist license, it does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade- 
level content. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach 
content-area subject matter. In addition, North Carolina does not require all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test. 
Unfortunately, although the state relies on some objective, meaningful data, it does not hold preparation programs 
accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, and it has not retained full authority over its program approval 
process. Further, North Carolina lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of 
the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D+ 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

North Carolina does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. North Carolina's 
alternate route is not sufficiently selective, and the state does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined 
preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. North Carolina also collects no objective data to hold 
alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Commendably, the state 
does not restrict the usage or providers of its alternate route. Finally, North Carolina's policies targeting licensure 
reciprocity for teachers from other states are on the right track; however, the state fails to insist that all out-of-state 
teachers meet its own testing requirements. 

Area 3: C- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

North Carolina's efforts to identify effective teachers leave room for improvement. Although it has all the elements 
of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, the state does not use this data system to provide value- 
added evidence of teacher effectiveness. North Carolina's teacher evaluation system considers multiple measures of 
student learning, but it fails to require evidence of student learning through objective measures such as standardized 
test scores. The state requires multiple evaluations for new teachers but does not require one early in the year, 
and it does not require annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for 
new teachers in North Carolina is a reasonable four years, but the state does not ensure that cumulative teacher 
effectiveness is the preponderant criterion in tenure decisions. The state is on the right track when it comes to both 
basing its licensure requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness and reporting school-level data that can help 
support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



North Carolina's policies for new teacher induction are commendable. North Carolina supports compensation for 
relevant prior work experience, as well as differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools, but the state's 
other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. North Carolina does not give districts authority 
for how teachers are paid and does not support retention bonuses, differential pay for teachers working in subject 
shortage areas or performance pay. Commendably, the state's pension system for teachers is currently financially 
sustainable. However, North Carolina only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension 
policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that 
is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

North Carolina issues lateral entry certificates, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain 
in the classroom for up to three years. The state requires an improvement plan for teachers receiving unsatisfactory 
evaluations, but, except for those teachers in low-performing schools, it does not address whether subsequent 
negative evaluations would make a teacher eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, North Carolina allows tenured teachers 
who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for 
teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony 
and/or morality violations. 
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How is North Dakota Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

North Dakota's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state 
does not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its standards 
address some important subject areas, North Dakota does not ensure that elementary teachers are provided with 
a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are not required to address the science of 
reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does 
not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. 
North Dakota also does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content, 
and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The state also does not ensure that special 
education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Commendably, North Dakota 
requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. The state does not hold preparation programs 
accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over its program approval 
process. Further, North Dakota lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of 
the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: F 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

North Dakota does not currently offer an alternate route to teacher certification. The state's policies targeting 
licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

North Dakota's efforts to identify effective teachers are in need of improvement. The state only has two of the 
three necessary elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it 
does not offer any direction to districts about teacher evaluation content, including requiring the use of subjective 
and objective measures such as standardized tests as evidence of student learning. Commendably, North Dakota 
requires multiple evaluations for its new teachers, including one early in the year, and the state requires annual 
evaluations for its nonprobationary teachers. The probationary period for new teachers in North Dakota is only two 
years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom 
before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher 
effectiveness, and it does not report any school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher 
talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



North Dakota does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. North Dakota gives 
districts authority for how teachers are paid, but the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need 
improvement. North Dakota does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, 
differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, 
the state pension system is not currently financially sustainable. North Dakota only provides a defined benefit 
pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement 
benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate 
uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D+ 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

North Dakota issues alternative access licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to 
remain in the classroom for up to one year. The state has not articulated policy regarding teachers who receive 
unsatisfactory evaluations. Although North Dakota commendably only allows a single appeal for tenured teachers 
who are terminated for poor performance, it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective 
performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Ohio Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Ohio's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does not 
require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Ohio does not ensure 
that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs 
are required to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically 
geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the 
science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Ohio's policy to prepare middle school teachers to teach 
appropriate grade-level content is on the right track, but the state does not ensure that special education teachers 
are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Commendably, all new teachers in Ohio are required 
to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Ohio does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality 
of teachers they produce, and it has not retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, the state 
lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework 
that may be required. 

Area 2: D 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Ohio does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate route 
is not sufficiently selective and does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the 
immediate needs of new teachers. In addition, Ohio restricts the usage and providers of its alternate route and does 
not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they 
prepare. Finally, Ohio's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: C- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Ohio's efforts to identify effective teachers often fall short. The state has all the elements of a student- and teacher- 
level longitudinal data system, and the state uses its value-added data to improve classroom instruction. Although 
the state considers student performance when evaluating teachers, it fails to require evidence of student learning 
to be the preponderant criterion of teacher evaluations. Ohio requires multiple evaluations for its new teachers, 
including one early in the year; however, the state fails to require annual evaluations for its nonprobationary teachers. 
In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Ohio is a commendable seven years, but the state does not 
require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded 
permanent status. Ohio is on the right track when it comes to basing its licensure requirements on evidence of 
teacher effectiveness; however, it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of 
teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Ohio requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. Ohio offers differential pay for teachers working in high-needs 
schools and subject shortage areas, and the state supports performance pay; however, the state's other policies 
regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Ohio does not give districts full authority for how teachers 
are paid and does not support retention bonuses or compensation for relevant prior work experience. However, the 
state does provide a financially sustainable, flexible pension system that gives teachers a choice for their pension 
plan among a defined contribution plan, a defined benefit plan or a combination plan. While the state is commended 
for providing teachers with the option of a fair, portable defined contribution plan, its defined benefit plan and the 
combination plan are not fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits in the defined benefit plan are determined 
by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Ohio issues supplemental licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in the 
classroom for up to one year. The state has not articulated policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory 
evaluations. Regrettably, Ohio allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple 
times, and the state fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from 
those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Oklahoma Faring? 



Area 1: C- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Oklahoma's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission, and it does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs will 
be required to address the science of reading (as of the 2010-201 1 school year), but they are not required to provide 
mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state will also require elementary 
candidates to pass a test that includes the science of reading, but it does not require a rigorous mathematics 
assessment. Oklahoma does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level 
content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The state also does not ensure that 
special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Appropriately, Oklahoma 
requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. The state does not hold preparation programs 
accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over its program approval 
process. Further, Oklahoma lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the 
professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Oklahoma's alternate routes to teacher certification need improvement. The state's alternate routes are not 
sufficiently selective and do not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate 
needs of new teachers. Commendably, the state provides flexibility for nontraditional candidates and does not 
restrict the providers of its alternate routes. However, Oklahoma limits the usage of its alternate routes and does 
not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they 
prepare. Further, Oklahoma's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state 
teachers. 

Area 3: D+ 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Oklahoma's efforts to identify effective teachers often fall short. Although it has all the elements of a student- and 
teacher-level longitudinal data system, the state does not use this data system to provide value-added evidence of 
teacher effectiveness. Oklahoma requires measures of student learning in its teacher evaluations; however, it does 
not require this evidence to be the preponderant criterion. Commendably, Oklahoma requires multiple evaluations 
for its new teachers, including one early in the year, and the state requires annual evaluations for its nonprobationary 
teachers. The probationary period for new teachers in Oklahoma is just three years, and the state does not require 
any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. 
Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it does not report 
any school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Oklahoma requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. The state supports differential pay for teachers working 
in high-needs schools and subject shortage areas as well as performance pay; however, the state's other policies 
regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Oklahoma does not give districts full authority for how teachers 
are paid and does not support retention bonuses or compensation for relevant prior work experience. In addition, 
the state pension system is not currently financially sustainable. Oklahoma only provides a defined benefit pension 
plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits 
are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for 
each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D+ 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Oklahoma issues emergency licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in the 
classroom for more than one year. The state also requires that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory evaluation, 
regardless of employment status, be placed on an improvement plan and then made eligible for dismissal if they do 
not improve. Regrettably, Oklahoma allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal 
multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from 
those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Oregon Faring? 



Area 1: D+ 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Oregon's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does not 
require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. However, with its strong content 
knowledge standards and testing format, Oregon is on the right track when it comes to ensuring that elementary 
teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required to 
address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to the 
needs of elementary teachers. Oregon does require elementary candidates to pass a test that includes the science 
of reading, although it fails to report a subscore for this area. The state does not require a rigorous mathematics 
assessment. Oregon does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content, 
and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist 3-8 license. The state also does not ensure that 
all special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. In addition, Oregon 
does not require all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Although it relies on some objective, 
meaningful data, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce. 
It has, however, retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, Oregon lacks any policy that 
ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: F 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Oregon does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate 
routes are not sufficiently selective and do not provide flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, the state 
does not ensure that alternate route candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of 
new teachers. Oregon also limits the usage and providers of its alternate routes and does not collect objective data 
to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, the state's 
policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: F 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Oregon's policies regarding the identification of effective teachers are sorely lacking. The state only has two of the 
three necessary elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it does 
not offer any direction to districts about teacher evaluation content, including requiring the use of subjective and 
objective measures such as standardized tests as evidence of student learning. Unfortunately, Oregon also fails to 
require multiple evaluations for new teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. The probationary 
period for new teachers in Oregon is just three years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to 
evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure 
requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help 
support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D+ 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Oregon does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. The state gives districts full 
authority for how teachers are paid and supports for differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools; 
however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Oregon does not support 
retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers working in shortage 
subject areas or performance pay. Commendably, the state's pension system for teachers is currently financially 
sustainable. However, Oregon only provides a hybrid pension plan for teachers, which, although it has aspects that 
make it more flexible, is not portable or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula 
that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Oregon issues transitional licenses, allowing teachers who have not passed licensing tests to teach for up to three 
years. Although the state requires an improvement plan for teachers receiving unsatisfactory evaluations, it does not 
address whether subsequent negative evaluations would make a teacher eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, Oregon 
allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish 
due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for 
dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Pennsylvania Faring? 



Area 1: D+ 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Pennsylvania's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state does 
not require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its standards address 
some important subject areas, Pennsylvania does not ensure that elementary teachers are provided with a broad 
liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required to address the science of reading, but 
they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The 
state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics 
assessment. Pennsylvania's policy to prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content is 
on the right track, but the state does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach 
content-area subject matter. Unfortunately, not all new teachers in Pennsylvania are required to pass a pedagogy 
test to attain licensure. In addition, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of 
teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, Pennsylvania 
lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework 
that may be required. 

Area 2: C- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Pennsylvania’s alternate routes to teacher certification need improvement. Pennsylvania does not ensure that 
its alternate route candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. 
Although the state's routes are sufficiently selective, they lack flexibility for nontraditional candidates. The state also 
limits the providers of its alternate routes, but it does not place restrictions on usage. Pennsylvania does not col- 
lect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. 
Finally, the state's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Pennsylvania's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness often fall short. Although the state has all the elements 
of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide value-add- 
ed evidence of teacher effectiveness. Its teacher evaluation system utilizes classroom observations but fails to 
require evidence of student learning through objective measures such as standardized test scores. Pennsylvania 
requires multiple evaluations for new teachers but does not require one early in the year; however, it does require 
annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. The probationary period for new teachers in Pennsylvania is just 
three years, and the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom 
before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher 
effectiveness, and it does not report any school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher 
talent. 
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Area 4: D+ 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Pennsylvania requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. Pennsylvania gives districts authority for how teach- 
ers are paid, and the state supports differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and shortage subject 
areas; however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Pennsylvania does not 
support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or performance pay. Commendably, 
the state's pension system for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, Pennsylvania only provides a 
defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. 
Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not 
accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Pennsylvania issues emergency certificates, allowing teachers who have not passed licensing tests to teach for up to 
three years. Although the state requires that teachers who receive two consecutive unsatisfactory evaluations be formally 
eligible for dismissal, it does not address whether these teachers are first placed on improvement plans. Regrettably, 
Pennsylvania allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to 
distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for 
dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Rhode Island Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Rhode Island's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Rhode Island does not ensure 
that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs 
are not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs 
of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading 
or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Rhode Island does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach 
appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The state 
also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. 
Rhode Island is on the right track when it comes to pedagogy testing; however, its current policy only requires new 
elementary teachers to pass an assessment that combines subject matter and pedagogy. Unfortunately, although 
it relies on some meaningful, objective data, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the 
quality of teachers they produce. It has, however, retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, 
Rhode Island lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional 
coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Rhode Island's alternate route to teacher certification needs improvement. The state's alternate route lacks flexibility 
for nontraditional candidates and does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the 
immediate needs of new teachers. Commendably, the state’s route is sufficiently selective, and the state does not 
restrict the usage or providers of its alternate route. However, Rhode Island does not collect objective data to hold 
alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, Rhode Island's 
policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Rhode Island's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness leave room for improvement. The state has all the elements 
of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, but it does not use this data system to provide value-added 
evidence of teacher effectiveness, nor does it articulate any policy regarding the content of teacher evaluations. 
Rhode Island also fails to require multiple evaluations for new teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary 
teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Rhode Island is just three years, and the state 
does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are 
awarded tenure. The state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, 
the state is on the right track when it comes to reporting school-level data that can help support the equitable 
distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Rhode Island requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. The state's policies regarding teacher compensation 
are sorely lacking. Rhode Island does not give districts full authority for how teachers are paid, nor does the state 
support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers working 
in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, the state's pension system is not 
currently financially sustainable. Rhode Island only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its 
pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers (e.g., teachers must have 10 years of service to vest). 
Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not 
accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Rhode Island issues renewable emergency permits, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to 
teach for more than one year. The state also lacks a policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory evaluations. 
Regrettably, Rhode Island allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple 
times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those 
facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is South Carolina Faring? 



Area 1: D+ 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

South Carolina's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state 
requires teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. However, South Carolina does not 
ensure that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation 
programs are not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to 
the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of 
reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. South Carolina's policy to prepare middle school teachers to teach 
appropriate grade-level content is on the right track, but the state does not ensure that special education teachers 
are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Commendably, all new teachers in South Carolina are 
required to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Although the state relies on some objective, meaningful data, 
it does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, and it has not retained 
full authority over its program approval process. Further, the state lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation 
of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

South Carolina's alternate route needs improvement. The state's alternate route is not sufficiently selective and 
does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. 
South Carolina also limits the usage and providers of its alternate route and does not collect objective data to hold 
alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, South Carolina's 
policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: C 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

South Carolina's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are headed in the right direction but still leave room for 
improvement. Although the state has all the elements of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it 
does not use this data system to provide value-added evidence of teacher effectiveness. Commendably, the state 
not only directs districts to use both subjective and objective measures of student performance in their teacher 
evaluations, but it also makes student performance the preponderant criterion. South Carolina also requires multiple 
evaluations for its new teachers, including one early in the year, but the state fails to require annual evaluations for 
its nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in South Carolina is only two 
years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom 
before teachers are awarded tenure. The state, however, is on the right track when it comes to both basing its 
licensure requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness and reporting school-level data that can help support 
the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



South Carolina's policies for new teacher induction are commendable. South Carolina supports differential pay 
for teachers working in high-needs schools and subject shortage areas as well as performance pay; however, the 
state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. South Carolina does not give districts 
full authority for how teachers are paid, nor does the state support retention bonuses or compensation for relevant 
prior work experience. In addition, the state's pension system for teachers is not currently financially sustainable. 
However, South Carolina's pension system does give teachers a choice for their pension plan between a defined 
contribution plan and a defined benefit plan. While the state is commended for providing teachers with the option 
of a fair, portable defined contribution plan, its defined benefit plan is not fair to all workers. Further, retirement 
benefits in the defined benefit plan are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth 
does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: C+ 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

South Carolina commendably requires that all teachers of core subject areas pass subject-matter tests before 
entering the classroom. The state also requires that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory evaluation, regardless of 
employment status, be placed on an improvement plan; however, only annual contract teachers are made eligible 
for dismissal if they do not improve. Regrettably, South Carolina allows tenured teachers who are terminated for 
poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed 
for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality 
violations. 
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How is South Dakota Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

South Dakota's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not 
require teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, South Dakota does not 
ensure that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation 
programs are not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to 
the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science 
of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Although South Dakota commendably does not allow middle 
school teachers to teach on a K-8 generalist license, it does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach 
appropriate grade-level content. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately 
prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Appropriately, South Dakota requires all new teachers to pass a 
pedagogy test to attain licensure. The state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of 
teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, South Dakota 
lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework 
that may be required. 

Area 2: C- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

South Dakota's alternate routes need improvement. The state's alternate routes are not sufficiently selective and 
do not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. 
Commendably, South Dakota does not restrict the usage or providers of its alternate routes. However, South Dakota 
collects no objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they 
prepare. Further, South Dakota's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state 
teachers. 

Area 3: F 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

South Dakota's efforts to identify effective teachers are sorely lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary 
elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it fails to articulate 
policy regarding the content of teacher evaluations. South Dakota also fails to require multiple evaluations for new 
teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers 
in South Dakota is just three years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative 
effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not 
based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable 
distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



South Dakota does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. South Dakota gives 
districts authority for how teachers are paid, and the state supports differential pay for teachers working in high- 
needs schools as well as performance pay; however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need 
improvement. South Dakota does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience 
or differential pay for teachers working in shortage subject areas. Commendably, the state's pension system for 
teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, South Dakota only provides a defined benefit pension plan for 
teachers. While South Dakota is commended for offering teachers leaving the system a great deal more flexibility 
than the policies of most states, its pension policies are not fair to all teachers. Further, retirement benefits in 
the defined benefit plan are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not 
accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

South Dakota issues renewable one-year certificates, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to 
teach for up to two years. The state also lacks a policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory evaluations. 
Regrettably, South Dakota allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple 
times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those 
facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Tennessee Faring? 



Area 1: B- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Tennessee's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are better than most states but are still in 
need of improvement. The state requires teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. 
Although its elementary teacher standards address some important subject areas, Tennessee does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are 
required to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically 
geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does require elementary candidates to pass a test that 
includes the science of reading, but it does not require a rigorous mathematics assessment. Tennessee's policy 
to sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content is on the right track, but 
the state does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject 
matter. Commendably, Tennessee requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. The state 
is also headed in the right direction when it comes to holding preparation programs accountable for the quality of 
teachers they produce, and it has retained full authority over its program approval process. In addition, Tennessee has 
articulated policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework 
that may be required. 

Area 2: C 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Tennessee's alternate route needs improvement. The state does not provide consistent flexibility for nontraditional 
candidates and does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs 
of new teachers. Commendably, Tennessee's alternate route is sufficiently selective, and the state does not restrict 
alternate route usage or providers. Tennessee collects and publishes some objective data to hold alternate route 
programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Regrettably, the state's policies targeting 
licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: C 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Tennessee's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are better than most states, but they still leave room for 
improvement. Not only does the state have all the elements of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data 
system, it commendably uses this value-added data to consider teacher effectiveness. The state also commendably 
requires both subjective and objective measures of student performance in its teacher evaluations and makes student 
performance the preponderant criterion. Tennessee requires multiple evaluations for new teachers but fails to require 
one early in the year, and it does not require annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the 
probationary period for new teachers in Tennessee is just three years, and the state does not require any meaningful 
process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Tennessee is on 
the right track when it comes to basing its licensure requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, the 
state reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Tennessee requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. The state supports differential pay for teachers working 
in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas and performance pay; however, the state's other policies regarding 
teacher compensation need improvement. Tennessee does not give districts full authority for how teachers are 
paid and does not support retention bonuses or compensation for relevant prior work experience. Commendably, 
the state's pension system for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, Tennessee only provides a 
defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. 
Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not 
accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Tennessee issues renewable interim and transitional licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing 
tests to remain in the classroom for up to three years. The state does not articulate policy regarding teachers 
who receive unsatisfactory evaluations. Regrettably, Tennessee allows tenured teachers who are terminated for 
poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed 
for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality 
violations. 
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How is Texas Faring? 



Area 1: C 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Texas's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state requires 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission, and it is on the right track when it comes to 
ensuring that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation 
programs are required to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content 
specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. Texas does require elementary candidates to pass a test 
that includes the science of reading, although a subscore for this area is not provided. The state does not require a 
rigorous mathematics assessment. Although Texas commendably does not allow middle school teachers to teach 
on a K-8 generalist license, it does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level 
content. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content- 
area subject matter. Commendably, Texas requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. With 
its new performance requirements for preparation programs, the state has taken a step in the right direction toward 
holding preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, and it has retained full author- 
ity over its program approval process. Unfortunately, Texas lacks sufficient policy to ensure efficient preparation of 
teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: B- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Texas’s alternate routes need improvement. The state's alternate routes are not sufficiently selective and do not 
provide streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. Commendably, Texas does not 
limit the usage or providers of its alternate routes. The state collects and publishes some objective data to hold alter- 
nate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Texas's policies targeting 
licensure reciprocity for teachers from other states are exemplary. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Texas's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness leave room for improvement. Although the state only has two of 
the three necessary elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it com- 
mendably requires both subjective and objective measures of student performance in its teacher evaluations and 
makes student performance a necessary criterion. Unfortunately, Texas fails to require multiple evaluations for new 
teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. The probationary period for new teachers in Texas is 
just three years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the 
classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence 
of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of 
teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C- 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Texas does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. Texas supports compensation 
for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and shortage subject 
areas, and performance pay, but the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Texas 
does not give districts full authority for how teachers are paid and does not support retention bonuses. Commend- 
ably, the state's pension system for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, Texas only provides a 
defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. 
Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not 
accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Texas issues emergency licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in the classroom 
for up to three years. Although the state requires that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory evaluation, regardless of 
employment status, be placed on an improvement plan, it is unclear whether these teachers are eligible for dismissal 
if they do not improve. Regrettably, Texas allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal 
multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those 
facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Utah Faring? 



Area 1: D- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Utah's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Utah does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs 
are not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs 
of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading 
or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Utah also does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach 
appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist 1-8 license. The 
state also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject 
matter, nor does it require all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, the state 
does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, and it has not retained 
full authority over its program approval process. Further, Utah lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of 
teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Utah's alternate routes need improvement. The state's alternate routes are not sufficiently selective and lack 
flexibility for nontraditional candidates. Utah does not ensure that its alternate route candidates receive streamlined 
preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. Commendably, Utah does not restrict the usage or 
providers of its alternate routes. However, the state collects no objective data to hold alternate route programs 
accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, Utah's policies targeting licensure reciprocity 
create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Utah’s efforts to identify teacher effectiveness often fall short. Although the state has all the elements of a student- 
and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide value-added evidence of 
teacher effectiveness. The state also fails to require that districts use objective measures such as standardized tests 
as evidence of student learning in their teacher evaluations. Utah requires multiple evaluations for new teachers 
but does not require one early in the year, and it does not require annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. 
In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Utah is just three years, and the state does not require 
any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. 
Utah is on the right track when it comes to basing its licensure requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness; 
however, it does not report any school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Utah requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. Utah does give districts authority for how teachers are paid 
and supports differential pay for teachers working in shortage subject areas as well as performance pay; however, 
the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Utah does not support retention 
bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or differential pay for teachers working in high-needs 
schools. Commendably, the state's pension system for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, Utah 
only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair 
to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension 
wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Utah issues conditional and alternate licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain 
in the classroom for up to three years. The state requires that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory evaluation, 
regardless of employment status, be placed on an improvement plan, but it does not address whether a number 
of negative evaluations would make a teacher eligible for dismissal. Utah does not address the appeal process for 
teachers who are terminated for poor performance. 
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How is Vermont Faring? 



Area 1: D 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Vermont's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its elementary teacher standards 
address some important subject areas, Vermont does not ensure that elementary teachers are provided with a broad 
liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required to address the science of reading, but 
they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The 
state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics 
assessment. Although Vermont commendably does not allow middle school teachers to teach on a K-8 generalist 
license, it does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content. The state 
also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter, 
nor does the state require all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, although the 
state relies on some objective, meaningful data, it does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality 
of teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, Vermont lacks 
sufficient policy to ensure efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that 
may be required. 

Area 2: D- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Vermont does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate 
route is not sufficiently selective and lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, Vermont does not 
ensure that its alternate route candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new 
teachers. The state also limits the usage and providers of its alternate route and collects little objective data to hold 
alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Vermont's policies 
targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: F 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Vermont's efforts to identify effective teachers are lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary elements 
for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and it offers only minimal direction 
to districts about teacher evaluation content, failing to require the use of subjective and objective measures such as 
standardized tests as evidence of student learning. Unfortunately, Vermont also fails to require multiple evaluations 
for new teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new 
teachers in Vermont is only two years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative 
effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Vermont is on the right track when it comes 
to basing its licensure requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, the state does not report any 
school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Vermont does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. Vermont gives districts 
authority for how teachers are paid and supports differential pay for teachers working in shortage subject areas; 
however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Vermont does not support 
retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers working in high- 
needs schools or performance pay. Commendably, the state's pension system for teachers is currently financially 
sustainable. However, Vermont only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies 
are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not 
neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: F 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Vermont issues provisional licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to teach for up to two 
years. The state lacks a policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory evaluations. Regrettably, Vermont allows 
tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due 
process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction 
of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 



Overall Grade: F 
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How is Virginia Faring? 



Area 1: C 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Virginia's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state only 
requires that most teacher candidates pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. Although its elementary 
teaching standards address some important subject areas, Virginia does not ensure that elementary teachers are 
provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are required to address the 
science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of 
elementary teachers. The state does require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading, but it 
does not require a rigorous mathematics assessment. Virginia is on the right track when it comes to sufficiently 
preparing middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content; however, the state does not ensure that 
special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Unfortunately, Virginia 
does not require all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure, in addition, although the state relies on 
some objective, meaningful data, it does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they 
produce, but it has retained full authority over its program approval process. Commendably, Virginia ensures efficient 
preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: C 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Virginia's alternate routes to teacher certification are in need of improvement. Although the state's alternate routes 
do provide flexibility for nontraditional candidates, they are not sufficiently selective. Virginia does ensure stream- 
lined preparation, but it could do more to meet the immediate needs of new teachers. The state does not limit the 
usage or providers of its alternate routes; however, it collects no objective data to hold alternate route programs 
accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Finally, Virginia's policies targeting licensure 
reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Virginia’s efforts to identify effective teachers are sorely lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary ele- 
ments for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and its requirements regarding 
teacher evaluations are too ambiguous to ensure the use of subjective and objective measures such as standardized 
tests as evidence of student learning. Virginia also fails to require multiple evaluations for new teachers or annual 
evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Virginia is just 
three years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the 
classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence 
of teacher effectiveness, and it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of 
teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Virginia requires that all new teachers receive mentoring. Virginia gives districts authority for how teachers are 
paid and supports differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas; however, 
the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Virginia does not support retention 
bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or performance pay. Commendably, the state's pension 
system for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, Virginia only provides a defined benefit pension 
plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits 
are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for 
each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D+ 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Virginia commendably requires that all teachers of core subject areas pass subject-matter tests before entering the class- 
room. However, the state fails to articulate consequences for teachers with unsatisfactory evaluations such as mandatory 
improvement plans and does not address whether subsequent negative evaluations would make a teacher eligible for 
dismissal. Regrettably, Virginia allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, 
and it fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license 
revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Washington Faring? 



Area 1: D+ 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Washington's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state 
requires teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission, and is on the right track when 
it comes to ensuring that elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary 
teacher preparation programs are required to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide 
mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary 
candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Washington does not 
sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate grade-level content, and it allows middle school 
teachers to teach on a generalist K-8 license. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers are 
adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter, nor does it require all new teachers to pass a pedagogy 
test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, Washington does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality 
of teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, Washington 
lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework 
that may be required. 

Area 2: C- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Washington's alternate routes need improvement. The state's alternate routes are not sufficiently selective and 
do not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. 
Commendably, Washington provides flexibility for nontraditional candidates and does not place restrictions on 
alternate route usage. However, the state limits the providers of its alternate routes and collects little objective 
data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. Further, 
Washington's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Washington's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary 
elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and although its teacher 
evaluation system utilizes classroom observations, Washington fails to require evidence of student learning through 
objective measures such as standardized test scores. Washington requires multiple evaluations for its new teachers, 
including one early in the year, and the state requires annual evaluations for its nonprobationary teachers. The 
probationary period for new teachers in Washington is only two years, and the state does not require any meaningful 
process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Washington is on 
the right track when it comes to basing its licensure requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, it 
reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Although district participation is not required, Washington provides a mentoring program for new teachers. 
Washington supports compensation for relevant prior work experience and differential pay for teachers working in 
high-needs schools and shortage subject areas; however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation 
need improvement. Washington does not give districts full authority for how teachers are paid and does not support 
retention bonuses, relevant prior work experience or performance pay. The state provides a financially sustainable, 
flexible pension system that gives teachers a choice for their pension plan between a defined benefit plan and a 
hybrid plan. Although the hybrid plan has aspects that make it more flexible, neither plan is portable or fair to all 
workers. The state is commended for offering a benefit formula that is fairer than most states; however, the formula 
is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D+ 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Washington issues limited certificates, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in 
the classroom for up to two years. Commendably, the state requires that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory 
evaluation, regardless of employment status, be placed on an improvement plan and then made eligible for dismissal 
if they do not improve. Regrettably, Washington allows tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance 
to appeal multiple times, and the state fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective 
performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is West Virginia Faring? 



Area 1: C- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

West Virginia's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are in need of improvement. The state 
requires teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission; however, it does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are 
required to address the science of reading, but they are not required to provide mathematics content specifically 
geared to the needs of elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the 
science of reading or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Although West Virginia commendably does not allow 
middle school teachers to teach on a K-8 generalist license, it does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to 
teach appropriate grade-level content. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately 
prepared to teach content-area subject matter. West Virginia requires all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to 
attain licensure. However, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers 
they produce, and it has not retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, West Virginia lacks 
any policy to ensure efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may 
be required. 

Area 2: C 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

West Virginia's alternate route needs improvement. The state's alternate route is not sufficiently selective and 
does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. 
In addition, West Virginia does not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the 
performance of the teachers they prepare. Although West Virginia limits the usage of its alternate route, it does not 
restrict providers. Finally, West Virginia's policies targeting licensure reciprocity for teachers from other states are 
on the right track; however, the state fails to insist that all out-of-state teachers meet its own testing requirements. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

West Virginia's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness often fall short. Although the state has all the elements 
of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide value-added 
evidence of teacher effectiveness. Its teacher evaluation system utilizes classroom observations but fails to require 
evidence of student learning through objective measures such as standardized test scores. West Virginia requires 
multiple evaluations for its new teachers, including one early in the year; however, the state fails to require annual 
evaluations for its nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in West Virginia 
is just three years, and the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom 
before teachers are awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher 
effectiveness, and the state reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher 
talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Although West Virginia's policies for new teacher induction are commendable, the state's policies regarding teacher 
compensation are sorely lacking. West Virginia does not give districts authority for how teachers are paid and 
does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers 
working in high-needs schools or shortage subject areas or performance pay. In addition, the state's pension system 
is not currently financially sustainable. West Virginia provides only a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and 
its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a 
formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher 
works. 

Area 5: C- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Although West Virginia only issues nonrenewable temporary certificates, it still allows teachers who have not passed 
licensing tests to teach for up to one year. The state requires that teachers who receive an unsatisfactory evaluation, 
regardless of employment status, be placed on an improvement plan, but it does not address whether subsequent 
negative evaluations would make a teacher eligible for dismissal. Regrettably, West Virginia allows tenured teachers 
who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process rights for 
teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony 
and/or morality violations. 
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How is Wisconsin Faring? 



Area 1: D- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Wisconsin's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state requires teacher 
candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission, but it does not ensure that elementary teachers 
are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are not required to 
address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of elementary 
teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a rigorous 
mathematics assessment. Wisconsin also does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate 
grade-level content, and the state allows middle school teachers to teach on a generalist 1-8 license. The state also 
does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter, 
nor does it require all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, the state does not 
hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, but it has retained full authority 
over its program approval process. Further, Wisconsin lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher 
candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D- 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Wisconsin does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate 
routes are not sufficiently selective and lack flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, Wisconsin does 
not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets the immediate needs of new teachers. 
Commendably, the state does not restrict the usage or providers of its alternate routes. However, Wisconsin collects 
no objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers they prepare. 
Further, Wisconsin's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D- 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Wisconsin's efforts to identify effective teachers are sorely lacking. The state only has two of the three necessary 
elements for the development of a student- and teacher-level longitudinal data system, and Wisconsin's 
requirements regarding teacher evaluations are too weak to ensure the use of subjective and objective measures 
such as standardized tests as evidence of student learning. Wisconsin also fails to require multiple evaluations for new 
teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers 
in Wisconsin is just three years, and the state does not require any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative 
effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are awarded tenure. Wisconsin is on the right track when it comes 
to basing its licensure requirements on evidence of teacher effectiveness; however, it reports little school-level data 
that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: C 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Wisconsin offers only minimal guidance regarding induction support for new teachers. Wisconsin gives districts 
authority for how teachers are paid and supports differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools; 
however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. Wisconsin does not support 
retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience, differential pay for teachers working in shortage 
subject areas or performance pay. Commendably, the state's pension system for teachers is currently financially 
sustainable. However, Wisconsin only provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies 
are not portable, flexible or fair to all workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not 
neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Wisconsin issues renewable emergency permits, allowing teachers who have not passed licensing tests to teach 
for more than one year. The state also fails to articulate a policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory 
evaluations. Although Wisconsin commendably only allows a single appeal for tenured teachers who are terminated 
for poor performance, the state fails to distinguish due process rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective 
performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or felony and/or morality violations. 
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How is Wyoming Faring? 



Area 1: D- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Wyoming's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Wyoming does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are 
not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of 
elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading 
or a rigorous mathematics assessment. Although Wyoming commendably does not allow middle school teachers 
to teach on a K-8 generalist license, it does not sufficiently prepare middle school teachers to teach appropriate 
grade-level content. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers are adequately prepared to teach 
content-area subject matter, nor does it require all new teachers to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfor- 
tunately, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of teachers they produce, and 
it has not retained full authority over its program approval process. Further, Wyoming lacks any policy that ensures 
efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: D 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Wyoming does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state's alternate 
route is not sufficiently selective and lacks flexibility for nontraditional candidates. In addition, Wyoming does not 
ensure that preparation meets the immediate needs of new teacers, limits the usage and providers of its alternate 
route and does not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the 
teachers they prepare. Finally, Wyoming's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for 
out-of-state teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Wyoming's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness are lacking. Although the state has all the elements of a student- 
and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide value-added evidence of 
teacher effectiveness. It also offers minimal direction to districts about teacher evaluation content, including subjec- 
tive and objective measures such as standardized tests as evidence of student learning. Wyoming requires multiple 
evaluations for new teachers but fails to require one early in the year; however, it does require annual evaluations for 
nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new teachers in Wyoming is just three years, and 
the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness in the classroom before teachers are 
awarded tenure. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and 
it does not report any school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Wyoming does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. Wyoming gives districts 
authority for how teachers are paid and supports differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and 
shortage subject areas; however, the state's other policies regarding teacher compensation need improvement. 
Wyoming does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or performance pay. 
Commendably, the state's pension system for teachers is currently financially sustainable. However, Wyoming only 
provides a defined benefit pension plan for teachers, and its pension policies are not portable, flexible or fair to all 
workers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth 
does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D- 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Wyoming issues emergency licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in the class- 
room for up to one year, and it requires only subject-matter testing for elementary education and social studies teachers. 
The state fails to articulate policy regarding teachers who receive unsatisfactory evaluations. Regrettably, Wyoming allows 
tenured teachers who are terminated for poor performance to appeal multiple times, and it fails to distinguish due process 
rights for teachers dismissed for ineffective performance from those facing license revocation for dereliction of duty or 
felony and/or morality violations. 
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Goal Summaries: Introduction 



The following pages summarize states' overall progress in meeting the 
Yearbook goals. 

The rationale and supporting research for each goal are available at: 
www.nctq.org/stpy. 

For more information about each state's performance, please see its 
individual state report, available at: www.nctq.org/stpy/reports. 
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AREA 1: DELIVERING WELL PREPARED TEACHERS 

GOAL A 



Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Goal A -Admission into Preparation Programs 

The state should require undergraduate teacher preparation programs to 
administer a basic skills test as a criterion for admission. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 
states’ rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should require teacher candidates 
to pass a basic skills test that assesses read- 
ing, writing and mathematics as a criterion for 
admission to teacher preparation programs. All 
preparation programs in a state should use a 
common test to facilitate program comparison. 
The state, not teacher preparation programs, 
should set the score needed to pass this test. 
Programs should have the option of exempting 
from this test candidates who submit compa- 
rable SAT/ACT scores at a level set by the state. 



Findings 



Basic skills tests assessing reading, writing and 
mathematics skills were originally offered by test- 
ing companies as a minimal screening mechanism 
for teacher preparation programs to use at point 
of entry into a program, in many states, these 
tests — assessing skills typically acquired during 
middle school — are not being used as intended. 
Although 46 states require teacher candidates 
to pass a basic skills test, 31 states make this a 
requirement for licensure, rather than a condition 
of admission to a teacher preparation program. 
Five states do not require basic skills testing of 
teacher candidates at any time. 

Absent this minimal entrance standard, states can- 
not ensure the quality of instruction during teach- 
er preparation, as programs that accept students 
who cannot pass a basic skills test may lower the 
rigor of their courses, or spend course time reme- 
diating basic skills instead of preparing teachers for 
the classroom. These states further risk investing 
resources in candidates who may not be able to 
pass the test upon program completion. 



Figure 1 

How States are Faring in Admission Requirements 
0 Best Practice States 

^ 7 States Meet Goal 

Connecticut, Louisiana, Mississippi, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Tennessee, West Virginia 

3 7 States Nearly Meet Coal 

Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 

Texas, Washington, Wisconsin 

3 1 State Partly Meets Goal 

Iowa 

3 5 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 
California, Florida, Kentucky, 

Oklahoma, Virginia 

O 31 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Colorado 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia 
Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 

New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Wyoming 
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